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Do You Live in the Country ‘% 
How is Your House Supplied with Water? 


The success of your home, as a comfortable and sanitary abiding place, depends 
on the answer to this question. 

Heat is required only in winter—light only at night. Water is required nearly 
of the day, every day in the year. 


A KEWANEE PNEUMATIC TANK 


in the cellar, will deliver water frem your own well or cistern to all parts of the hou 
by air pressure. Turn a faucet at any hour, day or night, and have al! the water 
Outside hydrants for sprinkling and protection against fire. No elevated tank t 
leak. Nothing to disfigure the landscape. City comforts, and no water tax to pay. 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, New York City, writes: “We are perfectly delighted wit! 
Kewanee System of supplying water to our country house at Winona Lake, Indiana 


Three thousand Kewanee Outfits are nowin use. Send for names of users in y own 


and copy of our 4o-page illustrated catalogue No. 6, sent free if you mention HouSE BEAUTIF' 


PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY CO. 
Drawer F, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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Thirty-Year-Old Taylor 


Old Style Tin Used for 
a New Root 


original building of the Tremont 
Houston, Texas, was built in 1873. 
that time the building was roofed with 
rr Old Style” Roofing tin. In 1903, 

y came to tear down the old build- 

rect a new one, O. H. & P. Rudisill, 
irchitects, found the “Old Style” tin 


n the old building in such perfect condi- 


n that the old tin was taken off and 

4id on the new building. The tin is 
in as perfect condition as it was 
hree years ago. 





ve in our possession a piece of our tin 
1 a residence at Edgewater Park, N. J., 
5, in active service for thirty-five years 
yainted but once. The sample.is just as 
t was when put on. This sample 
idence can be shown to anv one who 

s to the durability of ‘* Taylor Old 


ho is interested in the roofing of any 
t oO tice build- 


& G. TAYLOR 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED I810 


PHILADELPHIA 














HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 
PRICE $1.60 Net. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Postage 14 cents Extra. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE, Republic Building, 


CHICAGO 
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CORRESPONDENCE} 
TOP Te 


r of this department will be glad to describe in 
daa se scoration of a single room, or to give general sug- 
gestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from regu 
subscribers to THE House BEAUTIFUL. But it is necessary to 
charge a small fee for detailed plans for an entire floor or for 
the house as@ whole. Replies will be sent by mail if stamps 















“The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible and 
written on one side of the paperon.y. The name of sender 
should be written on plans and letters 








COLOR SCHEMES OF AN ENTIRE HOUSE 


Several months ago I wrote you with reference to 
be . 4 } 4 ’ 

remodeling our home. We have, with the architect’s 
assistance, made the changes we desired. Now I 
mail to you plans, as we have completed, and would 
like suggestions for interior decorations of each 


T wish color schemes and woodwork suggestions, 
and any thing else that you will give. _ 

Our parlor furniture is mahogany,but intend get- 
ting new furniture for library. The bedrooms have 
all handsome walnut, except the one over the library 
which is massive mahogany—a south and east room. 

E. N. T. 

Your plan shows a well-arranged house and one 
that lends itself well to color treatment. 

Beginning with the vestibule, we give you a color 
scheme for the rooms of both first and second floors. 

Vestibule: Rough or sand-finished plaster, left 
in natural color or stained light brown. Woodwork 
medium brown. Light to be provided bv an iron 
lantern suspended in the center. 

Library and Reception-hall to be finished in 
same color of woodwork ; reception-hall to be in plain 
deep yellow; library in golden brown ; ceilings yellow. 

Parlor to be in two-toned green, with paler ceiling; 
woodwork to be finished same as other rooms, or to 
be stained mahogany, as preferred (either being in 
good taste). 

Dining-room to be in old blue and white, with 
white ceiling, or, if preferred, in a colonial yellow in 
a figured paper, with paler ceiling. Furniture could 
be either mahogany or stained oak in the dining 
room, but in reception-hall and library it shoud be 
the latter. 

Guest-chamher and bath in white enameled wood- 
work, with a pink and ivory color scheme; furniture 
to be cither white enamel or colonial mahogany. 

Kitchen in Delft-tile paper above cement tiling, 
and polished woodwork. 

These color suggestions are given without knowing 
personal preferences. We always advocate the 
use of favorite or pleasing colors. The scheme 
given for these rooms could be altered or transposed 
as desired. Red could be used in the reception-hall 
or library, if preferred. 

Second Floor.—The walls and woodwork of the 
hall should be a continuation of the lower story. 
In the bedrooms, either one of two schemes could be 
carried out: stained woodwork, or white enameled 
woodwork. A medium shade of green makes an 
attractive bedroom stain. In using white enamel 
a great deal depends upon locality. We do not know 
your state sufficiently well to decide whether white 
paint would be practicable. Some of our Texas 
correspondents write of dust, and ask us to recom- 
mend materials which are easily washed. Possibly, 
stains would be preferable. 

For a color scheme we would suggest a blue and 
white room, a lavender and pale green, an old rose, 
and a light yellow room. Your own room to have 
your favorite color. Green and white are a pleasing 
combination; so are gray and white. 
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| ‘and 37th Street 


TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, STATIONERS 
AND DEALERS IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


Tiffany 1906 Blue Book 


A compact catalogue without tllus- 
trations —530 pages of concise 
descriptions with an alphabetical 
side index affording quick access to 
the wide range of Tiffany & Co.'s 
stock, with the minimum and max- 
imum prices at which articles may 


Patrons will find this little book 
filled with helpful suggestions of 
jewelry, silverware, clocks, bronzes, 
fine china, glassware, and other 
artistic merchandise suitable for 
wedding presents or other gifts 


Blue Book sent upon request with- 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome 
a comparison of prices 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. are 
strictly retailers. 
They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell 
through other deal- 
ers 


Mail Order 

Department 
The greatly in- 
creased facilities of 
the Mail Order De- 
partment in Tiffany 
& Co.’s new build- 
ing, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh 
Street, place at the 
disposal of out-of- 
town patrons a 
service equalling in 
promptness and 
efficiency that ac- 
corded to purchas- 
es made in person 


On advice as to 
requirements, with 
limit of price, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send photograpks 
or careful descrip- 
tions of what their 
stock affords,with- 
out obligation to 
make a purchase 


Goods on 
Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory refer- 
ences from any 
national bank or 
responsible busi 
ness house, Tiffany 
& Co. will send on 
approval selections 
from their stock to 
any part of the 


Formerly at Union Square 

















United States 








The question of curtains is somewhat difficult to 
decide without knowing more of the conditions. A 
uniform treatment of ecru net or muslin could be 
used on the lower floor, or hangings in plain colors 
to correspond with the walls would be harmonious. 
White muslin curtains are always effective in bed- 
rooms. Where muslin is used, variety may be ob- 
tained by the use of chintz over-curtains. 

AN OLD BOWL 

I venture to ask for information concerning a piece 
of china. 

It is urn-shaped and about four and one half inches 
high, dark blue and white . 

he Holland emigrant, an oldilady, of whom I pur- 





chased it, called it a rock-candy bowl, and said it had 
belonged to her mother. It is perfect, except for 
the stains of time on the inside. The decoration on 
the lid is a border of roses and thistles, very clear and 
perfect. 

The bowl proper has a scene of a “‘ country-side,”’ 
and in the foreground three figures, two—a boy and 
girl dancing—and the third, seated, playing some 
musical instrument. The same seene is repeated on 
the opposite side of bowl. 

I have been told this is a genuine old Delft piece, 
but it bears no mark. There is no doubt as to its 
age, but I would like to know more concerning it. 

K. Cc. 


Your bow! is old and valuable, but we are unable 
to identify it from your letter for the description fits 











DECORATORS 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 647 Boylston St., 





opposite Public Library, Boston, Mass. Inter- 
ior Decorators and Painters. 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 








IDA J. BURGESS 


43 Washington Square 
NEW YORK 


Selections made in all Interior Furnishings. 
Special Designs and Estimates Furnished. 
Mural Paintings. Leaded and Stained Glass. 


THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 














ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


909 STEINWAY HALL ° CHICAGO, ILL. 
EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 








THE HOUSEHOLDER’S 
DIRECTORY 


THE BOOK-SHOP, Sewickley, Penn. For sale, 
three old carved Spanish Chests; photos upon 
request. Very fine old Spanish Painting, artist 
unknown. 


AN Fi@QgwUE s§ 


Furniture, Lamps, Etc. Pictures on request 
Late C. H. POND Collection 


PENISTON &LEE - 82 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE 


W. H. DAVIS & CO. 


Imported Fabrics for Furniture Coverings in 
Brocades, Wool Tapestries, and Cottons 


373 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS. 



































Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Fast colors obtained from vegetable m :tter. Decidedly artistic 
in design and inexpensive. Send tor booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 








Decorative Textiles 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Send for Samples 





Dept. 2 

















several wares. It is probably Delft, but we could 
not state this as a fact without seeing a picture of the 
bowl. The border of roses and thistles is found on 
English and Scotch china, and is not distinctively 
Dutch. If English Staffordshire, it would be dark 
blue in an “ all-over’’ pattern, and it would probably 
be marked, or at least have an imprint 

If it is Delft, the ware would be rather coarse and 
porous, and at the edges would show a darker foun 
dation. The fact that it was in the possession of a 
Holland emigrant would point to Dutch origin 

If used to hold rock-candy, it must be very old 
for it would date'back to the time when sugar for tea 
and coffee was sold only in this form, and ham 


mered into pieces on the table 


ANOTHER DINING-ROOM 
Will you kindly advise me in regard to the paper 


ing and color schemes of three rooms? The house 
a new one—has not been papered as yet 
Rug for hall is in light tan and green—small figure 


On first landing an art glass window, in shades of 
yellow and amber. A bookcase occupies the space at 
back of room. Rug in living-room also in tan and 
green, in larger figure than hall-rug. The dining 
room rug is in green and dark red, green predominat 
ing—small figures. At one side of mantel is a built- 
in sideboard. Furniture for this room must be of 
dark oak, as already have the chairs of this wood 
Around this room 1s a plate-rail that I wish to fill 
with old china. I have more plates and platters in the 
blue decoration. I am anxious to use all 
Would you suggest a blue paper as a background? 
I have a blue (and Persian) rug I could use in this 
room. But over the large window .- this room is an 
art glass in green and yellow Vould not that 
spoil the blue scheme? 

I have gleaned much from your “‘ Answers 
respondents ’’ each month, and had thought of the 
vdlieees brown and green scheme for these rooms, but 
did not know what to do shout the blue plates 


that I am so anxious to use, if possibl 


these 


o Cor 


On the basis of your rugs, it would be well to 
choose a tan or light golden brown for the 
the hall and an amber-colored ceiling. In th 
room repeat the green of the rugs in th ll-paper 
and on the same theory use a soft old red in the din 
ing-room; ceilings throughout being amber. [If the 
red is of the right shade, it would not conflict with 
the china. Yellow, however, could be used here if that 
color were preferred. The latter would b 
mony with the other colors suggested. Ii 
were used, it would be well to 
placing the blue Persian rug here, where it 
extremely effective with the walls. The 
yellow glass would not spoil the scheme 
contrary, helpit. Use figured curtains of green and 
yellow. With this general scheme you have the 
brown, green, and yellow treatment 
your letter. 
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vould be 
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suggested in 


A DEFECTIVE COLOR SCHEME 


I wish to ask for advice in regard to furnishing 
a room. I thought I could carry it out alone, but 
find I need help. The room in question is a large 
one, to be furnished as a semi i awing-room;: is 


in a large modern brick house. It opens into my 


dining-room and hall by sliding doors; the wood 
work is white bird’s-eye maple; floors hard oak; 
oriental rugs; walls (both rooms alike) in a French 
aper, an all-over effect in two ) shades French 
= and soft green, not pale actly, but just 
soft and good, ceiling a deep ¢ cream. The front 


room is to be a semi-drawing-room. - I+ have two 
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“AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 


COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/, 


copper, and china, as well as. 
Jome fine pieces of rare old 


furniture. Catalogues and 
price-lif/ts will be /ent upon 
reque/t. 


MRS.ADA M.ROBERTS 

2521 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 

_ RUSSIAN ART STORES 


Decorative Brasses, Copper, Silver Plate, Antiques, Laces, 
Drawn Work, Russian Tea Sets 


| M. R Polakoff & Co. 








11 W. 224 St., New York 


2123 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 


6 Irvington St., Bostes 











A practical treatise de- 

Ex USE “HINTS culbtegere nmi 
2 pertaining to site, location, construction, heating, 
oh ab ing. r. orating and furnishing the house in any 


ty. Post paid 25 cents. HOUSE HINTS PUB- 








Lis 1ING CO., Box D, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


1 want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and tr press of the U nited States on any particular subject ? 
s your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 


»s ar id we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
img j or 








weekly all clippings found on your topic. 
{ nited States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 
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An Ideal Xmas Present 


Opened 





$5.25--Pattee Couch--$5.25 
At t Morris ehair 
b sed. Made 
f« ak, 
r ly 
; 
die ered 
4 asefal 
a he home 
{ 


talogue. 


Barnett - Pattee Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















Old 
English 
Chairs 


Thirteen different 
styles of Old Eng- 
lish Chairs at Low 
Prices. 

Illustrations fur- 
nished on applica- 
tion to 


Sheraton 
Chair Co. 


105 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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[CORRESPONDENCE] 
1. Oe Tae 


splendid mahogany armchairs, loose, tufted cush- 
ions of green velvet; a good empire sofa, also ma- 
hogany—now what must this be upholstered in? 
The room is getting flat as to color—all greens and 
blues. Have two fine mahogany tables—one is 
round, pedestal base; room as it is, is beginning to 
lack color, I fear. I have some good water-colors, 
in gold frames. _ Would like two ottomans and 
two straight chairs. Should these be in green 
also? Would something in Empire design and 
coloring do for these and the sofa?—I mean the up- 
holstering. Now, the other room opening into 
this is my dining-room, in mahogany—large co- 
lonial side-board; table and chairs to match. What 
color hangings must be used between these two 
rooms? I am afraid it will all be a failure unless I 
get your help. M. D. N. 














The reason why your room seems “ flat” in 
tone is because the blue and green lack strength. 
To put deep Empire coloring here would make the 
walls even more lifeless. Several things might be 
done. If the divan were upholstered in a figured 
silk and wool tapestry in blue and green and some 
other shade, like old rose, pale maghoany, or yel- 
low, it would help matters. This third color 
could then be repeated elsewhere in the room. 
Old rose would make the best combination. Gold 
could be used, also, with effect. 

Curtains of green brocade lined with pink and 
bordered with gilt galoon would add warmth and 
distinction. The room would always be a little 
formal, but if it is a drawing-room, that element 
does not detract. Upholster the ottomans in solid 
old rose, and the straight-back chairs to match 
the divan. The round mahogany table could 
have a bit of old pink brocade upon it, outlined in 
gold; and one gilt chair with an old-rose seat 
would be interesting. The foundation of the por- 
tiére should be green. In this connection you 
would find some recent English importations of in- 
terest. They are portiéres of poplin, with simple 
flower motifs in appliqué—quite conventionalized 
in treatment and very charming in every way. 
Some of the color schemes are green and blue, green 
and pink, and green and lavender. 

In the dining-room, as a third color, we would 
recommend yellow. 


AN APARTMENT HOUSE 


Inclosed you will find plan for an apartment 
house which we are building, and two views of 
same. I would like your advice in regard to a 
few details. Building is a very pretty shade of 
red pressed brick with iron spots. Trimmings are 
of cement. Coping and window-frames to be 
painted light gray to match same. I wish to know 
what color of window-shades to provide. Should 
they be gray to match trimmings. or would whitebe 
better? Would prefer gray, as this is a very dirty 
town. I am at a loss to know how shades should 
be hung at front windows on first floor, on account 
of round top at center. Also, how would you cur- 
tain these windows? I have Irish point curtains 
Would it be possible for me to use them at these 
windows? If so, how should they be hung? Also 
wish to know how to hang shades and curtains on 
French windows in rear apartment living-rooms, 
which open onto porches. 
the trim in public halls, living-rooms, and 
dining-rooms to be of oak in Flemish finish, and 
remainder of house in Georgia pine. Should cur- 
tain-rods be of oak, or are white ones better? 

Walls in all the rooms are of ordinary white 
laster, which are to be tinted, and public halls 

ve sand-finished plaster. Would it be safe to 





COLONIAL ASSEMBLING 


As a specialist in things Queen Anne, Georgian and Colonial, 
I give my personal suggestions and replies to questions 
relating to Colonial Decoration, Furnishing and Assembling. 


I will also send special samples and color-schemes on request. 
Tell me too much about your rooms, rather than too little, and 
send me a plan or rough sketch. 


While I shall highly esteem your patronage, I shall never 
importune or follow you up. 


The request for suggestions and samples will place you under no 
obligation—the obligation will be all mine. 


No use consulting me about anything but the English periods, as 
I am a specialist in things Queen Anne, Georgian and Colonial. 


Write for my new booklet. 


CLIFFORD M. CROSSLEY 


Decorator and Furnisher in the English Periods 
SUITE 1829, LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 























“Briar Cliff” 
| Arts and Crafts Furniture |, DO YOUR 


OWN 
| VARNISHING 





JAP-A-LAC 


| Is the best varnish for renewing the finish on 


| TABLE $ 


Chairs, Furniture of all kinds, Stairways, Oil 
Cloth or Linoleum, Floors, Weather-Beaten 
Front Doors, and all interior woodwork. 


Produces a hard, lustrous finish that * wears like 


iron.” For sale by all paint dealers. 


Write to-day for color card showing 13 colors, and 
instructive booklet describing the many uses for 





The Craft Settlement Shop makes a high-class Arts and Crafts Fur- 




















niture. It has executed large commissions for Hotels, Schools, Hos- JAP-A-LAC ° 

pitals, Offices and Country Home~. Its business extends all over the 

United States, and Artists, Architects and Homebuilders everywhere If YOUR dealer does not ke-p JAP-A-LAC, send us his 
have a good word for “Briar Cliff Furniture. The shop makes furni- name and 10 cents to cover cost of mailing, and we will 
ture for every part of the ho and especially solicits commissions for senda FREE sample (quarter pint can,) to any point in 
college rooms, fraternity houses, club rooms and art sts’ studios. You the United States. 

will be glad to see what this shop has to offer. If you are going to 

build or furnish any rooms this coming season be sure to send for our 


new illustrations 


The Craft Settlement Shop 


Ossining-on-Hudson - - New York 


Northwest Agents, J. A. Clow & Co., Winneapolis, Nian. 




















Ask for a Fish: Receive a Serpent 


When you order your house painted you don't expect to have it coated with a 
posion; yet that is what you are likely to get unlees you are specific as to the kind of paint 
you want. Most house paints, excepting the solid dark colors, are made by tinting a white 
base, with one exception the white pigments in common use are poisonous compounds. The 
one exception is OXIDE OF ZINC, which, fortunately, makes more beautiful, durable and 
economical paints than any other white base, Keep on the safe (and satisfactory) side by 
ordering high-grade paints based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


An Interesting Pamphlet: ‘* Paint: Why, How and When.” Free. : oe ; 
We do not grind zinc inoil. A list of Manufacturers of High Grade Zinc Paints sent on application. 
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Tobey Handmade Furniture 


@ More care and skill are put upon Tobey Handmade Furniture than may seem necessary 


@. There is other furniture which will give good service and is worth the price asked for it, 
but which does not show the careful selection of the wood, the perfect fitting of the joints, 
and the exquisitely beautiful finish that characterize the Tobey products. 


@ There is a constantly increasing class, however, that demands something better than 
simply good furniture. The wants of these people are fulfilled only by pieces that embody 
elegance and utility of the highest order. 


@ In Tobey Handmade Furniture the most exacting requirements are met 
feature of design and construction. 


in every 


@ It is made of solid wood. There is no veneering 
chine carving, no stamped ornamentation on it. It is the handiwork 
of men who build this furniture as well as furniture can be built. 


no ma 


@. Such furniture gives an individuality, an atmosphere to the home 
that only things of this kind can give. Furthermore, it will give 


its owner a lifetime of service and will pass as heirlooms to his 


children. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Chicago New York 




















A BARGAIN itnesoox or 100 nouses, $3.20 ne Both $4.00 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR HerbertS. Stone & Co., Publishers, Republic Building, Chicago, Ill. 














Mr. E. S. Child, Architect, ann 
tirely new edition of ( 
This hook has had more thought a 
any of its predecessors, and is ine 
contains floor plans, de 
drawn perspectives. In <i 
who intend to build a beau 


Price $2.00, delivered by express, prepaid 
A separate volume, containing all the designs 5 
tion, together with a selection of t 
tions from all previous issues of 
been prepared. Priee, $5.00 by « 


SKETCHES ANI 
Address E. S. CHILD, 


Room 20, 62 New 





1905 “COLONIAL HOUSES tor MODERN HOMES” 











xpress, prepa 

















now? Our architect advises us to wait 


ng on account of settling of building. J, 


le to obtain a good golden-brown tint On 
laster? Building to be heated by hot- 
diators. How should they be painted? 
g-rooms are to have fireplaces of selected 
ak shelves to match trim. Must burn 
s in them, as there is to be no coal used in 
Would you advise us to use gas-logs 
ght-iron andirons, or wrought-iron grate- 
. 
. Dd. P. 


1 with saggers’? M 





regard to the apartment house jg 
eaten path, and we take pleasure jp 


t a uniferm window treatment, 


ire concerned. Gray is better than 


the trim is gray \ window 
irch is difficult to curtain satisfae- 


ist be used. Sometimes the 
plain silk matching the shade 
d ‘fan ”’-shape. We would sug- 
shade, uniform with those of the 


ing the arch above without dra- 


would be effective at the front 
should be hung frem brass rods, 


window, except the arch, and 


windows are the usual ones, open- 

eaching to the floor, they should 

hung on small rods fastened 

sually, if curtains are used, shades 

nd vice versa Where curtains 

ld be confined at top and bottom 

hed does not interfere with 

ng the windows. The color of 

ild be determined by the wall- 

eneral scheme of furnishing.  Pic- 

er be placed at the cornice line 
natch the trim. 

tect is right about the plaster. It is 

leave it fora year. Sand-finished plaster 

il condition is quite effective. The 

left that way permanently, if desired 

itors are rather unsightly at 

placed against a high wainscot, 

painted to match the woodwork; 

» papered wall, the color of the 


nerits of coal-baskets and gas-logs 
sei 


A SMALL APARTMENT 


go into a small apartment, and 
liged to pay for alterations, so that I can- 


uch expense 
g-room is papered in a two-tone old 
ork is sveamore, finished light. I 


nahogany furniture with a few Wind- 
ted black. On the floor I shall have 
u and rugs 
room opening out of the living-room 
but will use it as a dining-room, 
e sliding door open. 
l to repaper this room, woodwork the 
r-room. Have a_ thousand-legged 
Windsor chairs, and Dutch table which 
ned black, for my furniture. What do 
uper, leaving the living-room as it 
g both rooms, what color scheme 
nd what kind of curtains for both 
ke your ideas. : 
1 for dark back stairs is to paint 
te. It is surprising what a difference 
A. C.N. 








nes well with old rose and if you 
he latter in the living-room, it would 
hoose green for the walls of the dining- 
a material like Madras in green and 
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Are vou satisfied with 
your interior lighting 
arrangements? Ifyou 
are not, it will pay 
you to write for sug- 


gestions to 


The Jarvie Shop 
636-638 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago. 























W P NELSON COMPANY 


DESIGNERS 6& +» 
DECORATORS 
OF BEAUTIFUL 
*INTERIORS:- 


193 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
The entire Library, Sitting Room 


FOR SALE and Bed Room of a well known 


collector of rare Antique Furniture, China, Oil Paintings, 
Books, etc. One of the finest collections in America. 
For particulars, address C. O. Lector, Box 394, 
rovidence, R. I. 

















For Christmas 


Get Your Husband, Son or Brother, a 


“PAN-TOG” 


“A Gentlemen’s Drewsing Chair.” Creases 
trousers perfectly by applying 500 ibs. pres«ure, 
You can't do it by stretching them. You must 
pees them. That’s what a tailor does. Any- 

ody can do it himself if he has a Pan- 
Tox. Takes out the bag and wrinkles. Puts 
in the proper crease. No tailor bills. No both- 

er. It has an improved hanger 
for coat and vest, and contuins a 
compartment for slippers, shoes, 
shoe polish and other things. A 
low seat assures an easy position 
in lacing shoes. This chair is a 
handsome piece of furniture; in 
quartered oak, eoden finish or 
birch mahoganiz 







PRICE 


ony $12.50 


Freight prepaid to any point in 
the U.S. 


An illustrated, desc riptive 
folder tells more about it 
and contains the enthusias- 
tic endorsement of gentle- 
men who are using it. Fold- 
pF 


Central Mantel Co. 
Sole 
Manufacturers 


1219 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


er sent on request. 





Pat. Dec. 
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rose for curtains. 


Matting would look well in both 
rooms, with rugs in pink and green. 

You have so much old furniture“that the rooms 
ought to be attractive. 


If we were planning a scheme for this small 
apartment, same color in both 
probably a medium green in plain or two- 
toned paper, provided the light woodwork were 
retained. If this were changed, 
would be interesting in both rooms, making a fine 
setting for old furniture and china. 

Thank you for the suggestion in regard to dark 
stairways. 


we would use the 
rooms 


colonial yellow 


LEADED WINDOWS 


Will you kindly advise me about proper curtains 
for a new house which has leaded glass windows 
throughout the first and second floors. I must con- 
sider economy, and an atmosphere of dirt and 
smoke. 

The living-room is done in mahogany and plain 
dark green crépe paper. It has seven windows, 
all alike, north, south, and west. The dining-room, 
north and east exposure, is in yellow, with white 
paint and mahogany furniture in Hepplewhite 
design. This room has three casements and two 
double-sash windows. If I hang straight yellow 
silk or Madras curtains on the casements, what 
shall I do with the other two windows, which are 
set deep, with sills about ten inches wide? 

The bedrooms windows are all alike, and the 
finish all white, except one large room in mahogany. 

A. M. M. 

Leaded windows should be curtained in as sim- 
ple a manner as possible, in order to give full value 
to the glass. If windows are casements, the rod 
should be placed on the door of the window, so 
not to interfere with opening and shutting. Where 
windows are constructed in the usual way with 
sashes, they can be curtained with rods fastened to 
the woodwork, thus being independent of the 
mechanism of the windows. 

Your photograph shows the usual sash treat- 
ment. We would suggest a single hanging of raw 
silk matching the wall, at each window. Double 
curtains are unnecessary with leaded windows, a 
single drapery making a better effect. 

In the yellow dining-room, curtains of yellow 
silk should be used at all the windows. An article 
in the February number of Tae House BeavutiFrut, 
1904, contains a curtain article with directions for 
the treatment of windows in general. 


A BLUE AND WHITE DINING-ROOM 
I shall be glad to have you suggest treatment for 
first floor, and inclose a sketch of same. All wood- 
work golden oak, with smooth plaster. The rooms 
all open to hall. Nine feet six inches to ceiling. 
The dining-room has panel wainscoting five feet 
six inches, with plate-shelf running around room. 
The space from plate-shelf to picture-molding is 
twenty-two inches. I planned burlap here, pea 
or moss green, with ivory or cream drop ceiling, on 
which I intended to do some work myself—wood- 
bine in atumun color. I have always wanted a 
delft-blue dining-room, especially as this room 
faces east, but I am¥afraid of attempting blue, for 
fear of clashing with my blue dishes. All the dishes 
on shelf are blue. What do you think? 
The adjoining room (library) is small — first 
windows, peacock blue, green and amber, and 
opal. Would you advise burlap here or (I do not 
i ce figured paper, as I have many pictures, and 
would like to do some hand-painting on border) 
plain p with calcimined ceiling? I notice in 
your and other magazines in this line, that the 
molding is now run up to ceiling-line. I do 
not wish to change it, because it is new and “ sty- 
lish’; but do you think it improves the rooms? 
The hall is mostly all woodwork. 








 $120:°° SAVED 
IN COAL 


An actual experience of two men 
living side by side in twin houses. 


WITHOUT A 
POWERS REGULATOR 
One man burned 10 tons of 
coal per year for 5 years 
at $8perton. Cost $400. 
His house was either too 
hot or too cold, never 
right. Had lots of sickness, 
doctor bills, much annoy- with his regulator for 4 
ance tending dampers. times its cost. 


POWERS 


AUTOMATIC 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Saves 25% of your coal and compels your furnace 
to give an even temperature in the house at all 
times. Attached to any kind of heater. Free 
trial for 60 days. Write for our free booklet. 


Powers Regulator Co. gi} <Reabom St. Shicage 


WITH A 
POWERS REGULATOR 


The other man burned 7 
tons of coal per year for 5 
years at$8perton. Cost 
$280. He had comfortable 
heat all the time. No ill- 
ness, no doctor bills. No 
annoyance. Wouldn't part 








JUST PUBLISHED 


The Best Furniture Book 
CALLED 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 
BY MAIL $1.74 























Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BLDG, CHICAGO, 
Dustless Sweeping 


and 


Easy Sweeping 


are guaranteed by using 


BISSELL’S 


Bearing SWeEEper 


Bearing 

Why fill your house with clouds of dust (with 
positive injury to curtains, draperies, and furni- 
ture), through the use of the corn broom, when 
at a smail cost you can procure a BISSELL 
sweeper that confines all the dust, cleanses, 
brightens and preserves your carpets, reduces 
the labor of sweeping 95%, and makes swee pinga 
pleasure instead of a drudgery. 

As dust is admittedly a carrier of disease, the corn 
broom with its clouds of dust is a menace to the health of 
the entire family, to say nothing about the ruin it works to 
fine carpets and rugs, and the drudgery it enforces. 
Consider the economy of the Bissell, as it lasts longer 
than nifty brooms. 


PRICE $2.50 to $5.00 
For sale by all first class dealers 
BISSEL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World.), 
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\ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PURITAN SETTLE 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty Is Cottage 
Furniture 








UR product comprises a large as- 
sortment of furniture adapted to 
the needs of persons building a home 
at the seashore or in the country. Our 
prices are such that individual taste may 
be gratitied at moderate cost. Furniture 
made of oak may be obtained from us in 
the unfinished state, or finished to match 
interior decorations. A package contain- 
ing pictures of 150 distinctive pieces may 
be obtained by postal request. Visitors 
are requested to inspect specimen pieces 
displayed in our ware-rooms. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 














PRICE CUT IN HALF 


Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan e Price 
Woman’s Home Companion 00 
The House Beautiful $2. 


SENSATIONAL PRICE } $3.50 











FOR A LIMITED TIME 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The sitting or living-room facing t and north; 


the tiling on fireplace soft greenish blue; this 
room opens with wide grille to small music-room; 
white bear-rug covers the floor window, 
soft coloring, to south. Would you advise to treat 
these two rooms alike? I am fond of light colors, 
green especially, not too bright, and like the colors 
of the different rooms to tone well together, as they 
all open to hall. 


Would you advis uli th ngs 
tinted the same color, dropped d ths de 
sign. or plain, with molding m« 

If the blue is carefully select 
for you to have a blue-and-white dining m and 
to use all your blue dishes. Such ld 
have a number of green ferns 
The plants are suggested in ord g 
and rather strong color into t! \ 
a dining-room is apt to be a | 
* We would not advise a dropped, g.~ Witl 
a five-foot wainscot, the bur 
covering you use, should « 
line. The autumnal decorati 
tended to use is too good an idea 1. Could 
you not use it elsewhere—poss ctio1 
with a golden brown or tan wal 

The library would take such a 
vided the rich peacock shad 
repeated somewhere in the fu g A 
colored grass-cloth would 
scheme you suggest. It would 
unity to the work if you mad 
doing all the work by hand 

The placing of the molding i 
fashion. A room with many hori 
“cut up.” If there is no wains lding 
can be dropped with better effect t al 
arbitrary rule. Much depends treat 
ment, height of ceiling, etc. 

The October House Brautit 
cle on “ An English House 
subdivided in a manner favored Eng h 
illustrations may prove sugges 

As you are partial to plain 
the plaster of the hall and 
the wall? 

The music-room and sitt 
treated alike. If you use blue 
tan in the library, we would sugg si 
rooms, with a golden brown in 
continuation of the library « 

We would advise light yell 
rooms, except the dining-room 
be more effected. 


A gentleman once possessed rting 
dog which was extremely cle g of 
game. The owner, however id 
shot, and one day, on firing |! 
rabbit, he heard a mournful ! 
ment his dog appeared, carrying 
his mouth, and laid it carefull 
The animal had retrieved his 


The great opera singer, M ( vas 
married to Signor Mario, the te: in 
St. Petersburg. The Emperor, the father of the 

resent one, gave Mme. Grisi pe! ( il 

is private park. One mornir ( 
Mme. Grisi, accompanied by Che 
Emperor saluted her, and said, “ Are 1 Gri 
settes?” ‘ No, your Majesty 
“* those are two Marionettes 

















S. CLARK’S GENUINE 


ANTIQUES 


Colonial 

or Copper Brass 
es of Old Colonial Furni- 
Reproductions of Old Furni- 

nade to order 
rior Decorating under the dee 
Gertrude Scovel Butler. 
ful attention paid to Hangings, 
low Curtains and Upholstering 
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\ntique Shop 


Wabash CHICAGO 


snop, F. ©. CLARE, 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Avenue, 
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Ideal Gift Books 








\ BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS VERSE 


St.2 A small volume containing the best humorous 


\ BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HI ne PROSE 


This volume includes extracts from the works 
an humorists. Nearly everyone of note is repre- 
1s W or to Mr. Dooley. 


Published by HERBERT S. STONE &CO. 
CHICAGO 











4 CEMENT AGE 


Vonthly Magazine Devoted 
to the Uses of Cement. 

é t the wonderful advance of the cem- 
try is due to the continual dis- 
f the possibilities of concrete as a 
terial is proven by the rapidly 
ng uses to which it is being applied. 
| E CEMENT AGE, written by archi- 
| and engineering experts, exploits 


shilitiac 
ssibdilities 


s scribes the modern uses of concrete 
r ises, Office buildings, factories, 
ther structural work down to 
te cottage. 
| ploits its advantages in cost, dur- 


| fire-proof qualities, and de- 
most approved machinery and 


handling it. 

5 F Published by 

ESLE wn § OOHNSTON 
CE ¢2 Braodway, New York 





Johnston, 42 Broadway, New York 


for which enter my subscription 
ry 1, tgo6. 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 





EMERY STANFORD HALL 
Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Suite 918, 153 





K. E. JYRCH 


Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets 
Chicago Telephone Ogden-715 

Approximate estimates and other preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 





ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, 


4 Cei Public and Private Grounds. Correspon- 
ence Solicited. 


710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 
ARCHITECT 
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ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Lil. 


Madi- 





CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 














COMPLETE ELECTRIC LIGHT EQUIP- 
MENTS 


RICHARDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. Outfits for any size place. 
130 described in our 56-page catalogue. Con- 
sulting department for large work. 

DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATOZS 

OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
Construction. Sedgwick Machine Works, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

FIRE-PROOFING 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO, 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St., 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost. 

METAL TILES 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 

PAINT MANUFATURERS 

BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W 
Street, Chicago. 

PUMPS, ETC. 

Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
&« BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

ROOFING TIN 

“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, original brand. Costs a little more than its 
imitations, but is superior to any other roofing 
material. N. & G. Taylor Co.,, Philadelphia, 
will send “A Guide to Good Roofs” on request. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; write 
for booklet. 


. Lake 





TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD" is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made. Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 





and Bad Tin.” 
SECTIONAL 


UN BOOK CASES 


Buy a Book Case for 
your Holiday Books 
They will be ruined if they lie around the 


houze — keep them in a dust proof 


Gunn Sectional Book Case 
Very moderate in price. No unsightly iron 
bands. All sectional ear marks eliminated. The 
appearance is that of a solid piece of furniture. 
“You don’t get done, when you buy a Gunn 
Write to-day for our new illustrated booklet 
in colors, which » we all the newest styles and com- 
binations and prices. Mailed Free. 


Gunn Sectional Book Cases are sold through leading 
furniture dealers everywhere. If you can't find the combination 
you want—we will ship direct from factory. 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Gunn Desks an.! 
Filing Devices 
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Consult this book 
and you'll save 
time, money 

and worry 














Discriminating, 
ing persons are enthustastic 


their praise of thts book. 





LOOK FOR THIS STYLE CAN 
This new book « The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture,” 
tells all about wood, wood-cleaning, finishing and polishing. Sent FREE by 
manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


‘‘A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood’ 


For Floors, Woodwork and F urniture 


Produces lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. W rack, blister, peel off, show laps, 
scratches or heel marks. Johnson’s Wax is far superior to any other, one reason is that it contains the most polishing wax to the 
pound. Fine for preserving and polishing oil-cloth and linoleum. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint— ¥% |b. can 30 cents; 1 and 2 pound cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 


and 8 lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. 
Write today for book and mention edition H B 1. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, - RACINE, WIS. 


‘¢ The Wood Fin‘shing Authorities ’’ 
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Old Furniture and Modern Copies 


‘~ ENUINE antique furniture 
of the early art periods is 
becoming so rare that few 
of the shops pretend to 

relics of the past, contenting themselves 
with excellent copies of well-known 
pieces of furniture by artists who in their 
dav established a standard of excellence 
rarely reached before or since. There are 
antique furnishing articles, presented in large 
quantities in second-hand stores, but it 
should be remembered that these. for the 
most part, possess none of the characteristics 
of beauty, without which an article is of 
little value. There were periods in our own 
history, and in that of France and England, 
when art was at a low ebb. Unscrupulous 
dealers may dispose of such goods to the 


offer 


unsuspecting, but in the eyes of a connoisseur 


they would be quickly condemned. 

It is due to the searcity of genuine colonial 
furniture to-day that manufacturers have 
set themselves the difficult task of reproduc- 
ing in solid wood the best examples of this 
period. Not only this, but the old English 
furniture, from which the early colonial 
makers drew a good deal of their inspiration, 
is being copied, and reproduced in all particu- 
lars, as perfect as the originals. The revival 
of the furniture-pieces of such styles founded 
by Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and Chippendale 
dates partly from the time of the coronation of 
King Edward. That ceremony stirred all 
the old families to ransacking garrets and 
cellars for antique articles of ornament and 
use. A great many exquisite pieces of old 
furniture were brought to light and exhibited 
for the first time in a century. A few of the 
Sheraton and Chippendale pieces exhibited 
at the coronation were marvelous produc- 
tions of these two master artists in wood. 
Copies of them have since been made, which 
will serve to establish a new popularity for 
this style of furniture. 

Imitation antique furniture is shoddy, and 
is of little value. Perfect copies of antique 
articles, made with the same care and effort, 
in solid wood, even to the minutest carvings, 
are fully as worthy of our admiration as the 
originals. In fact, it is uhe only way that 
most of us can enjoy these exquisite pieces of 
furniture, and we must rest content with such 
reproductions. There can be no question 
about the artistic and utilitarian value of the 
modern copies of the old-fashioned hall-clocks, 
which to-day sell as high as $500 and $1,000. 
The mechanical movements of the clocks are 
superior to the ancient time-pieces, while the 
woodwork is copied exactly from the original 
pieces. They are made in solid mahogany, 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


oak, or rosewood, and they possess the char- 
acteristics of the old pieces. 

Likewise, the carving of the modernized 
English styles of furniture is as perfectly done 
as any shown on the few pieces of the original 
Chippendale or Sheraton. The essential 
point to observe, however, is that the copies 
are genuine. Imitation of the old furniture 
will not count, for such work can be done by 
inferior wood-workers without catching in 
any degree the spirit of the founders. It 
requires nearly as much taste and skill to 
make a modern copy of an old Chippendale 
or Sheraton chair as it did for the original. 
It is owing to this genuine merit that the 
modernized antique furniture of the classical 
English types finds favor among those who 
appreciate tasteful environments in the 
home. 

The revival of these early English schools 
of furniture carries with it a knowledge of 
artistic surroundings, and some taste in 
disposing of the various articles in a room. 
To carry out the effect properly, it is neces- 
sary that there should be harmony in detail 
and environment. A room furnished with 
Chippendale tables, Hepplewhite chairs, and 
Sheraton rocking-chairs, with a nearly colo- 
nial side board would hardly produce a pleas- 
ing effect. It is better to furnish each room 
with the furniture of one period, carrying 
out the scheme of decoration so far as possible 
in every detail. This calls for money, and a 
good deal of work in collecting. It is not 
possible to go to any store and select all of 
the appropriate articles for such rooms, but 
with a little patience, study, and proper 
selection, an old English bedroom, a Flemish 
dining-room, and a library or parlor of colo- 
nial furniture may be reproduced. 


WHERE TO USE CHIPPENDALE 

Chippendale furniture is best suited for the 
parlor and one or more bedrooms. Copies 
of the original pieces abound in exquisite 
patterns in carved wood, suggesting very 
strongly the decorations of Louis XV_furni- 
ture. Thomas Chippendale, the father of 
the stvle which bears his name, was 
greatly influenced by the French school of 
decorators of that and previous periods. He 
was & consummate artist and workman, and 
instead of merely reflecting French influence 
in his work, he founded a distinet school of 


design and craftsmanship. There was a 
delicacy in his work which won genuine 


admiration. 
11 


A good deal of the so-called mod- 
ern Chippendale pieces are far from 
possessing any of the original char- 
acteristics of the style, and they are not 
even attempted copies of the genuine. 
Excellent copies of Chippendale chairs 
can be obtained to-day from $20 to $50 up- 
ward, and when the room is entirely deco- 
rated with appropriate furnishings of that 
period, the effect is excellent. This furniture 
harmonizes well with modern wall-papers and 
decorations suggestive of the French school. 

Even the upholstered seats in tapestry 
effects, if rightly selected, carry out the 
atmosphere of the Chippendale period. 

Sheraton furniture is even more difficult to 
obtain than Chippenda’e, and many design- 
ers of modern furniture are forced to study 
reproductions of the articles published in a 
few books and periodicals of Sheraton’s 
time. There are several elaborate books with 
excellent colored plates, dealing with Shera- 
ton furniture, but these books are almost as 
costly as some of the articles of furniture. 
Only a few copies of these rare editions are 
in existence, and some of the best modern 
copies of Sheraton chairs and tables were 
made from the designs thus furnished in book- 
plates. Sheraton was of a little later period 
than Chippendale, but he represented a dis- 
tinct school of hisown. His furniture is made 
principally of mahogany and satin wood, and 
inlaid work distinguished most of it. Nearly all 
of the inlaid work is of lighter colored woods, 
and not of ivory or other material which the 
orientals use for this work. The wood was 
carefully selected and cured before used for 
furniture, and consequently it seldom shows 
any warping or cracking through years of 
constant use. The small pieces of wood used 
for inlaying were also thoroughly cured, and 
they have shown themselves to be proof 
against time and weather. In the Sheraton 
furniture we find the decorations tending 
toward delicate lyre-like and twisted flute 
designs, with the legs of tables and chairs 
turned and carved. A peculiarity of both 
the Sheraton and Chippendale furniture 
is the number of secret drawers and shelves, 
many compartments being separated by 
double walls, with ingenious places _be- 
tween for hiding articles of value. Secret 
springs and catches hold these false sides 
together. For centuries, valuable possessions 
have been held in these secret drawers, and 
the articles of furniture have passed from 
one family to another with no suspicion of 
the existence of the secret compartments. 
Material for many good romances has thus 
been unearthed by the unexpected discovery 
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in a secret drawer of a Sheraton desk or bu- 
reau of some will or valuable paper document. 
The modern sideboard was not in existence 
in the days of Chippendale, and those said to 
be of this school were made in later times. 
The sideboards of that period were simply 
tables intended for holding a few glasses and 
plates. Shearer probably designed the first 
of the modern English style of sideboard, and 
his designs were of a rather simple nature, 
compared to the elaborate affairs in vogue 
to-day. Sheraton furniture is as eminently 
designed for bedroom and parlor as the 
Chippendale. They also fit well in some 
dining-rooms and libraries; but, as a rule, they 
appear too rich and delicate for such use. 
Better adapted to library and dining-room 
is the furniture of the Flemish school, which 
has become in recent times extremely popular. 
Here the severe simplicity and solid comfort 
so essential to the library and dining-room 
reaches its highest artistic development. 
The Flemish furniture is distinctly simple and 
artistic, and above all representing just what 
itis. There is no inlaid work to suggest the 
cunning hand of the artist in colors; no del- 
icate legs and chair-arms to make one un- 
comfortable when leaning the whole weight 
in chairs or rockers; no pretense to ornate 
hand carving so fragile that a rough hand 





might mar it. On the there is 
strength and solidity, comfor 
the strong square legs of chairs and table, and 
true bueaty in the bold hand 

ioned to suit the weight and size of th 
ture. 


ase, in 





IN THE PROPER SETTING 

One should not associate es of pure 
Flemish furniture with cheap, hand-carved 
clumsy tables and chairs. On the contrary 
everything is in the ti and 
suggestive of early Dutch ease and comfort 
With the dining-room and library furnished 
with such articles, the walls decorated with 
handsome Delft ware, the windows leaded 
and small, and shaded wit hort quaint 
curtains, one realizes that the Dutch atmos 
phere, which must pervade the place, is | 
easing to the mind and eve \fter the g 
colors and bright lights of the more moder 
rooms, it is restful to retire brary fur 
nished in such Flemish comfort, or to eat 
peaceful meal amid such s 

The great lessons to be learned from th« 
early English furniture are a enoug! 
if one has the taste and money to select 
pieces copied according to the original cd 
signs. There is harmony in all of the decora 
tions, and not discordant lines and rves 
drawn without reason or purpost Phere is 
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There is no confusion of glaring effeets 
ues, and pinks. 


The net result is 
irniture is restful to the eye. If 
true, that colors as well as 

psychological value in jn. 
nerves and mental state, we 


ke a more judicious study of our 


irroundings. It is said that our 
ite, and mental activity are all 
our color surroundings to such an 

nervous disorders can often be 

king the right selections. This 
ried in London hospitals with ex- 
Why should we not, there- 
our homes the best method of 
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Fireplaces of Various Styles 


HE fireplace has become so prominent 

a feature of house-building that a 

living-room without a hearthstone 

is like Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 
From a luxury it 
has grown to be 
considered a neces- 
sity, ranking in im- 
portance with the 
placing of the stair- 
ease and the loca- 
tion of the front 
door. 

Whether the fire- 
place be large or 
small, rough brick 
or Carrara marble, 
it is constructed in 
harmony with the 
architecture of the 
house. The fireplace 
itself is consistently 
designed. Gothic 
hoods are not com- 
bined with colonial 
columns, nor Eng- 
lish hobs with 
Renaissance details. 
If the house be of 
the  half-timbered 
style, the chimney- 
piece is of kindred 
type; if of colonial 
treatment, rough 
bricks and dark 
stone are not in evi- 
dence. 
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By ANN WENTWORTH 


plaster house is claiming the interest 








I. Fireplace in the Crowninshield-Devereaux House, Salem, Mass., 


Samuel McIntire, Designer 
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builder. The scope for a broad, 
atment with this type of dwelling 


interiors illustrated in 
have shown the 
attractions of the 
brick fireplace. 

The _ illustrations 
chosen to accompany 
this article are of 
another class. Two 
represent the work of 
Samuel MeIntire Sa- 
lem’s famous archi- 
tect; a third is a 
characteristic marble 
mantel of the early 
nineteenth century; 
another is a repro- 
duction of a chim- 
nev-piece designed by 
Robert Adam; and a 
fifth is a recent ex- 
ample of art nou 
veau, 

Salem, Massachu- 
setts is rich in fine 
interior woodwork. 
Samuel McIntire was 
born in that city and 
much of his work has 
been preserved in 
mantels and _ door- 
ways. Following this 
architect came a host 
of designers who per- 
petuated his meth- 
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III. Mantel from Florence, the old Peabody House, Erected 1819, Salem, Mass. 


witches is full of work executed in the McIn- 
tire spirit. 

Illustration I shows a mantel in the 
Crowninshield-Devereaux house erected in 
1805. It is an excellent example of the 
classic type of wood-carving in vogue in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 
It is more elaborate than many of MclIntire’s 
arly designs, yet full of reserve and dignity. 
The urns, horns of plenty, festoons, and 
rosettes are in the Adam style, interpreted 
with considerable freedom. The woodwork 
throughout the house was designed by Me- 
Intire, and executed under his direction. 
The staircase is a beautiful piece of carving 
showing the master hand. 

One of MeIntire’s best houses is known as 
the Johonnot-Nichols mansion. It was built 
in 1784, when he was but twenty-seven 
years old and is in his earlier manner. The 
woodwork is simpler than that of the De- 
vereaux house, and forms what is perhaps 
the best example of this architect’s interior 
work ranking, in the Salem mind, with 
the Old South Church, his most ambitious 
effort. 

In Illustration II may be seen MeclIntire’s 
later style when an elaborate central carving 
was considered of greater importance than 
the carefully balanced classic emblems of a 
previous decade. 

Illustration III is a good example of the 
type which succeeded the colonial wooden 
mantel. It is a littke monumental, lacking 
the charm of the earlier work, yet far more 
dignified than the various ornate styles which 
followed it. 

When Captain Joseph Peabody imported 
this mantel, and placed it in his new house, 
was considered “‘very fine,’’ even for Salem. 
MeIntire’s work was of too recent a date to 
have received its verdict. Time levels al 
things and to-day, after a lapse of nearly ¢ 
century, the carved wood from the hand of 


the Salem designer is preferred to the carved 
marble from Carrara. 

As a fine specimen of mantel treatment, it 
would be difficult to find anything more har- 
monious than that shown in the next illustra- 
tion. This room, as a whole, is extremely 
satisfactory. The high, plain panels, the severe 
cornice, the effective arrangement of orna- 
ments, are unusually consistent. The mir- 
ror is a reproduction of one in the famous 
Grosvenor Square House, built by Robert 
Adam for the Earl of Derby. The Adam 
brothers regarded this house as their master- 
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piece and one of their folios is largely devoted 
to it. Reproductions of this type are un- 
common in America where the Adam style 
has received little attention. 

The art nouveau specimen is interesting 
for the fact that it shows a more original 
treatment than is usual in designs of this 
character. Figures are introduced and the 
treatment, in general, is decidedly individual. 

The evolution of the fireplace, like that of 
the door and the window, has been of gradual 
growth. The fireplace of the Middle Ages 
was built in the center of the room, the smoke 
escaping through an opening in the roof, 
called a louvre. When the built-in fireplace 
superseded the central hearth, a stone hood 
was added as a protection from smoke and 
and drafts. At first the hood was without 
decoration and constructed purely for 
utility. 

During the fourtenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, the chimney-piece was designed in 
accordance with the architecture of the dwell- 
ing. French fireplaces of this period are 
beautiful examples of Gothic handiwork, dis- 
playing the trefoil, quatrefoil, and foliated 
carvings. The hooded fireplace continued 
to be a feature of French house-building 
long after it had been abandonedin England. 
The medieval chimney-piece was construc- 
ted upon the principle that the larger the 
hearth, the greater the warmth. When it 
was found that a smaller opening prevented 
drafts, and made possible an equal amount 
of heat, the colossal fireplace was doomed. 

The chimney-breast built flush with the 
wall originated in Italy, and for mary years 
was termed the “Italian manner.’’ The 
removal of the hood and the contraction 
of the opening necessitated a different 
scheme of construction. The change from 
old to new forms took place in the sixteenth 
century, when stone-cutters and wood-carvers 
were imbued with the spirit of classicism 
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II. Fireplace in 12 Elm Street, Salem, Mass. Samuel MclIntire, Designer 
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which had been dominant in Italy since the 
beginning of the Renaissance. 

Stone and marble were used almost exclu- 
sively by the Italians in the building of fire- 
places. In France, marble was seldom used, 
wood and stone being the materials. The 
chimney-pieces of Blois, Chambord, and 
Fontainebleau show how successfully French 
designers wielded wood and stone. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


It has been customary to date the French 
Renaissance from the reign of Frangois 
I. But the movement had reached this 
nation before the accession of that sovereign. 
Charles VIII, in his long, disastrous wars 
with the Italians, opened an intercourse 
between the two nations which craftsmen of 
the south were quick to seize. Louis XII, 
more peacefully inclined, paved the way for 
the achievements of Francois, who came to the 
throne at an auspicious moment. The fire- 
places built during his reign are among the 
most beautiful monuments of the French 
Renaissance. 

Fireplaces in France continued to be built 
upor simple lines until the reign of Henri IV, 
when rococo ornament was first introduced. 
It was a mild rococo, hardly recognized as 


such until the succeeding period, when 
Simon Vouet under Louis XIII carried 


the shell and scroll scheme of decoration 
to an extreme. The Louis XIV period was 
more formal and interior work, as a whole, 
improved vastly. With the extreme rococo 
of the Louis XV _ epoch, the chimney- 











IV. Fireplace in a Boston Residence—A copy of one designed 
by Robert Adam 
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A Handy Man 


By JOSEPH E. WING 
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and they were left in good shape. I had 
wished to do as much as I pleased, and quit; 
to have time to read and rest; to look about 
me and live. Well, the first step was to get 
into a new town, and half my capital was 
presently spent in a railway ticket. 

The next morning I sallied forth from a 
very low-priced hotel. I had as good a bed 
as | needed, a cup of fairish coffee, toast and 
bacon, and all for a dollar a day. Now, for 
the way to earn the dollar. 1 was in an 
old suit of clothes, with a hat much the 
worse for wear. My shirt was a negligé, with 
a coarse blue scarf tied at the throat. I 
looked like an artisan, and that was what | 
wished. Stepping briskly into a hardware 
store I looked the proprietor frankly in the 
eye, “See here,” I said, “I want to open an 
account with you. I am a mechanic, and 
have just come to town. It takes money to 
move, you know. Now, I need a few tools, 
and I want credit for them. They won’t 
amount to so very much.” 

“I think we can do it,” he answered at 
once. “Let’s see what it is you want.” 

“Well,” I considered, “‘wire-pliers, and sev- 
eral sizes of wire, about ten cents’ worth of 
each sort, and a screwdriver,— astrong one 
and a very little one, — a putty-knife, some 
putty and some plaster-of-Paris, a pound of 
screws of all sizes, four files—two flat, one 
rat-tailed, and one three-cornered,— half a 
dozen gimlet-bits, assorted sizes, and a good 
whetstone. That’s all that I think of just now.” 

“We shall be glad to accommodate you,” 
replied the merchant. 

“And I need a light wheelbarrow to carry 
my tools,” said I. ‘And I have forgotten 
a hatchet and half a pound each of about six 
sizes of nails.” 

Half an hour later Josiah Whitcomb, 
former man of wealth, was trundling his 
wheelbarrow along one of the better streets 
of a small town about a hundred miles from 
his previous home. It was not the best 
street, yet well-to-do people lived there; of 
the sort that do most of their own work. 1 
scanned the houses carefully as I trundled 
my barrow. I didn’t want a real seedy one, 
nor a spick-and-span new one, but one where 
there were children, and where the man was 
busy all day. Presently I stopped at the 
gate of a good house, built ten years ago, 
cheery and comfortable, yet having unmis- 
takable signs of suffering just a little neglect. 
I trundled my barrow into the yard. I 
might be making a mistake by doing this; 
it looked a little forward, I mused. As I 
shut the gate a loose picket caught my eye. 
I turned to the barrow, selected a few nails, 
and fastened on that picket. Going up the 
board walk, I saw a loose board, and re- 
turned to the barrow for more material, 
with which I made snug the offending mem- 
ber. So it was with my tools in my hand 
that I finally knocked at the back door. 

A little flaxen-haired girl ran in ahead to 
say, “Oh, mamma, there is a man coming 
to fix things; he has nailed the picket on 
the gate and fixed the walk already.” So 
I had the advantage of an introduction. 

_ I took off my hat respectfully. “Madame, 
it is a fine morning. I have fixed the gate 
and the walk; I did not bring a ladder or I 
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would fix the blinds. Now, is there any- 
thing out of order inside the house?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” doubtfully. 

“Any mice troubling you, madame? Any 
locks that don’t work? Any hinges that 
need oiling?” 

“Sure, ma’am, there’s mice in the pan- 
try,” interposed Norah. 

“Probably I can shut them out in ten 
minutes. I will look if you wish, madame,” 

I found the mouse-holes immediately. 
“That’s simply poor carpenter-work, leav- 
off the quarter-round and letting the mice 
come up from the basement. Well, if every 
one did his work well, there would be noth- 
ing for us poor old broken-down fellows to 
fix,” I observed, philosophically. While I 
got my plaster-of-Paris ready and my putty- 
knife ready, I was laying aside some out- 
of-order things that caught my eye. There 
was a broken toaster, a waffle-iron with a 
handle gone, a coffee-pot that needed a hinge 
soldered, a lamp that would not turn up. 
Mouse-hole stopped, I asked, “Why does 
this cupboard door not fasten?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” replied Norah. “It 
has been swelled that way for a long time.” 

“T must bring my plane after dinner,” 
said I, in a business tone. Then I went to 
the basement and made new handles to the 
waffle-irons from an old broomstick. The 
toaster was easily fixed with a bit of wire. 
I was not just sure that I could mend the 
coffee-pot, but I remembered a tin-shop near 
by, and excusing myself for a moment, 
brought back the offending pot neatly re- 
paired. I had invested five cents of my 
money in the job, and I reflected that | 
must have a soldering-iron. 

Norah made frequent visits to see how I 
was getting along, and I heard her tell her 
mistress, “It do sure be wonderful what that 
man is doing. He has oiled the lock so that 
it works twice as easy, and he has fixed the 
dining-room catch that wouldn’t fasten at all, 
he has puttied that crack in the kitchen 
table, and he has mended the coal-bucket, 
and now he is putting plaster in thim holes 
in the wall where the door-knobs strike, and 
he says if you will let him he will bring some 
bumpers for the doors to knock against.”’ 

The mistress came out to watch the work. 
“This is fine. You are the best man who 
has come along here for many a day. Can 
you sharpen the carving-knife?” 

“Yes, madame, with pleasure, and this 
whetstone,” I cheerily replied. 

At dinner-time Norah asked me to eat 
with her. I accepted gratefully, and ate at 
the kitchen table with a first-rate appetite. 

“Let’s see,’ I remarked, “there is that 
old chair to mend, the rocker I can’t do any- 
thing with until I have a piece of the right 
sort of wood and more tools. The pump 
runs down, you say; I can easily remedy 
that. I need a pane of glass for that cracked 
window. Your mistress could order that 
sent by telephone; then it won’t delay me. 
I have a lot to do.” 

“Sure, a busy man vou must be,”’ remarked 
Norah, sympathetically. 

As I was working at the chair, I asked for 
linseed oil or furniture polish, and that 
prompted the mistress to ask whether | 
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could oil floors. If so, 1 might Cortagain 
to-morrow and she would have the matérials. 

“Yes, I have often oiled my wife’s floors, 
and waxed them too—I mean my wife and 
I have often oiled and waxed floors,” I cor- 
rected myself. 

It was getting too dark to work longer, 
when I ceased operations, and the husband 
came in as I was doing up my tools. “John, 
vou can’t guess how much we have had done 
to-day”; and the wife gayiy enumerated my 
various odd jobs of tinkering. ‘And he ‘is 
coming again to-morrow to wax two or three 
floors that are almost too much for Norah 
and me. 

“Well, you are a godsend,” was John’s 
hearty rejoinder. ‘What is your bill?” 

“T hardly know. I have been busy all 
day. I have no home here, and must live 
and pay for my lodging. Is what I have 
done worth two dollars?” 

“Sure,” and John, divining my needs, 
dived into his pocket for the money. 

As I walked down the street, having put 
my wkeelbarrow in the shed, I was as light- 
heartel as a boy. It had been a pleasure 


to do @verything that I had done. --mor- 
row I would put the lawn-mower :: order 


when we got the floors waxed. That would 
about end the work there. But the lady 
had told me already of several neighbors 
who needed my services. I saw a week’s 
work ahead of me on that one street. Now 
for a home boarding-house at about four 
dollars per week. As I walked along I meta 
tramp, who, noting my walk and carriage, 
tried to beg a loan. I stopped, all interest. 
He could get nothing at all to do, and he 
had not had a meal that day. ‘“That’s too 
bad; but do you know how to do anything? 
Do you like:to do things? Why, I came to 
this town last night nearly broke and struck 
a job the first thing.” The tramp edged off. 

I worked a week on that street, as I had 
prophesied. And there were other streets. 
My hand gained added cunning as I went 
on, until I was not afraid of undertaking 
to “fix” a broken couch or to stain yellow 
pine in imitation of mahogany. My services 
became so much in request that by and by 
I took an assistant. And then, the better 
to operate, I rented a tiny shop, where I 
could. keep my tools and odds and ends. 
Now I employ two assistants. who do any- 
thing from beating carpets to repairing roofs. 

Evefy year, in springtime, and again in 
autumn, I leave the town in the care of my 
helpers and trundle a wheelbarrow out along 
country roads, stopping at one farmhouse 
afteranother. It is all clear gain~in the 
country, for there meals are free, and 
beds also. The odd jobs I have learnéd, to 
do are many, and some of them afhusing. 
I sharpen razors and mend andirons and 
tinker horse-rakes and adjust clocks. I have 
grown brown and strong and quiet nerved 
and jolly. There is a mystery about Josiah 
Whitcomb, people say, for he never talks 
of his past, but upon one occasion he stum- 
bled into saying that he had “often waxed 
his wife’s floors.” Then they remark that 
his linen is clean and that he has the lan- 
guage of a gentleman. But I am not a 
gentleman any more; I am a handy man. 














Entrance to the Residence of Mr Charles A. Ward, Evanston, Illinois. George Harvey. Architect 

















A Modern Colonial House 


MONG many beautiful homes of the 
north shore few have greater claims 
to consideration from both architect- 
ural and decorative viewpoints 

than the residence of Mr. Charles A. Ward 
of Evanston. 

Standing back from the street it has the 
advantage of an exceptional location. There 
are shade-trees, a terrace, a hedge,a long ap- 
proach, and a walled garden. Such 
a background forms a consistent 
setting for a home which, in truth, 
is a gem of its kind. It does not 
require much imagination to be 
lieve the house a veritable old one, 
so complete is the colonial atmos- 
phere. It is on this point that Mr. 
Harvey has been unusually suc- 
cessful, for he has designed some- 
thing more thana reproduction 
or adaptation of an old style. 
He has infused into a modern 
building equipped with modern 
improvements the real colonial 
spirit. ‘ a 

There are no incongruities to 
mar the first impression; no 
disappointments within and with- 
out. Yet, the dwelling is, above 
all, livable. Comfort has not 
been sacrificed at any point, nor 
has convenience been made sec- 
ondary in order to preserve ac- 
curacy of style. That a house 





The Garden Gateway 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


can be made livable and at the same time 


consistent, is characteristic of Mr. Harvey’s 
work, as evidenced by the home of Mr. Frank 
Hibbard at Lake Forest, which is pure mis- 
sion, by the George Thorne residence at Win- 
example of 


netka, a _ splendid half-tim- 





The Exterior of the House 


bered style, and by this beautiful rendering 
of southern colonial. 

The Evanston home makes an interesting 
comparision with Mr. Harvey’s other houses. 
No one can say, in looking at one of his dwell- 
ings, ‘‘ Oh, that’s a Harvey house. I knew it 
the moment I looked at it’’; for no two of 
his designs are at all alike, unless good work 
be made the basis of comparison. There are 
houses that are interesting because the hall- 
marks of the architect are unmistakable. 
The pitch of the roof, the treatment of win- 
dows and doors proclaim the man. There 
are houses that make a different appeal and 
charm because these particular marks are 
lacking and because they are such consistent 
examples of astvle. It is gratifying in these 
days of much prating of individualism to 
find so perfect an example of colonial archi- 
tecture. 

The exterior of the house is white. No 
lack of color is felt for the play of light and 
shade is endless. Upon white pillars, white 
shutters, white railing, and white doorway, 
trees and shrubs make ever-changing shadows. 
The vivid green of bay trees and the dull 
red brick of the veranda floor form the 
strong color notes—and withal the exterior 
is fair to see. 

The doorway, reproduced in detail, chal- 
lenges comparison with famous porticos of 
Newburyport and Salem. It is not a copy; 
Mr. Harvey’s treatment is his own, yet the 
colonial tradition is faithfully preserved. That 
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the interior lives up to the beautiful fagade is 
saying much; that the impression gained at 
the entrance of the approach is retained after 
the threshold has been crossed is a triumph 
for the owners no less than the designer. 
Clients and architect were united in their de- 
sire for a beautiful and consistent exterior. 
The scheme of decoration and furnishings 
was to include not only the use of colonial 
furniture and hangings, but all 
details, such as fixtures, lamps 
and other accessories. It is in 
the small appointmentsof house- 
furnishings that the opportunity 
for failure is greatest. Registers 
and electric-light fixtures have 
marred many otherwise beautiful 
rooms. Old mahogany, white- 
paint, and oriental rugs are power- 
less against metal-coils and incan- 
descent burners. The finest of 
Chippendale chairs and Hepple- 
white tables produce little effect 
when placed in juxtaposition with 
modern bric-A-brac. For this re- 
ason few “‘colonial” houses are at 
all colonial, and the style is a good 
one to avoid, unless a real love for 
detail go hand-in-hand with the 
desire for such a house. Mr. and 
Mrs.Ward were not only the own- 
ers of fine old furniture, but they 
possessed the “colonial spirit,’’ 
backed by knowledgeofthesubject. 





A Detail of the Exterior 
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Therefore the beautiful hall is 
kept very simple—little furniture, 
few pictures and these all old 
The living-room beyond, while 
more generously furnished, still 
holds to the same underlying prin- 
ciples, and soitis with the dining- 
room, the study, and the bed- 
rooms. 

Three pictures of the hall are 
reproduced. Two show the hall in 
part; the other gives the staircase 
and the general treatment of arch 
and paneling. The trim is birch 
enameled white and the floor is 
oak. The staircase has white risers 
and spindles with mahogany 
treads and handrail. It is diffi- 
cult to say which produces the 
deeper impression, the doorway 
or the staircase. The latter is 
extremely satisfactory. The broad 
steps, the beautiful balustrade, 
the wide landing, and the di- 
vided stairs produce a very har- 
monious whole. The treatment recalls the 
work of Samuel McIntire, Salem’s great 
architect whose fame rests chiefly on his in- 
teriors. A hall with such a staircase needs 
little furniture and this fact the owners real- 
ized. Against the paneled wainscot a drop- 
leaf table of mahogany,a Windsor chair, and 
a rosewood settle are placed. Upon the wall 
are several old prints and a fine Willard clock. 
The fixtures are reproductions of old ‘“‘side- 
lights,’’ with ground-glass shades and prisms. 
This scheme of lighting is continued in the 
living-room where it is equally effective. 

The walls of the hallway are yellow—a 
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body of the canvas is in yell 
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The Hooded Fireplace 
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fully reproduces the period under 
consideration. The effect is that 
of old hand-work when wall coyer- 
ings were sold by the yard and 
carefully matched. Sometimes 
scenes were painted 
upon the hangings, and again sim. 
pler and more decorative schemes 
were essayed. In this instanee 
the shadows and toning down of 
the pattern have been put in by 
hand, the stencil producing the 
roundation. 

The grape-vine motif has been 
continued in the window over 
the stair-landing. The glass jg 
leaded in a simple, but highly 
lecorative pattern. A single 
hanging of deep yellow silk ex. 
tends across the window. 

The living-room opens at the left 
of the hall and extends the depth of 
the house. It is seventeen feet by 
hirty-four feet, with a beautiful 
frontage. Across the lawn and 


hedge is an unbroken view of 


allegorical 


s has Michigan, which adds another attrac- 

The house already generously endowed, 

ch : e the windows is a large fireplace 

‘ The n Grueby faience. The soft green of 
uinted t s is repeated in the walls, which are 
sland the na two-toned silk and linen tapestry. 
nderstoor i | tiles contrast pleasantly with fine 
tive use o woodwork and _ beautiful old 
s largely re. The illustration of the living- 
borders es not convey its charm, giving 


ragment of the apartment. 
ors and wainscot are of mahogany 
and grain. The ceiling and 
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cornice are ivory. A molding of mahogany 
is placed beneath the cornice, connecting 
walls and ceiling and repeating the tone of the 
wainscot. The walls produce the effect of 
a plain surface, the pattern showing only in 
certain lights. Built-in bookcases extend on 


The Living-Room 


The Dutch Dining-Room 


either side of the fireplace, and above each 
is a window, leaded in a bold, simple design 
in green and old reds. The fireplace treat- 
ment is simple and effective. The beau- 
tiful grain and color of the wood is shown 
in perfection, the mahogany in the main 


being quite flat. 
strong effect by a carved cornice which 
adds just the element of strength that the 


Mr. Harvey has gained a 


room needs. The tiles have as sole deco- 
ration a yellow tulip—a pattern well known 
to lovers of Grueby ware. 


A Portion of the Dining-Room 





The doors of the bookcases are leaded, but 
without color inserts. The general tone of 
the room is green and mahogany, lightened 
by soft yellow. The curtains are of ruffled net 
with overhangings of green raw silk, edged 
with faded gold. The furriiture includes a 
number of inherited pieces and forms a most 
interesting collection of rare tables 
and chairs. There are _fiddle- 
back chairs, and high wing chairs, 
and chairs of the best Chippendale 
and Sheraton periods. Some are 
upholstered in plain fabries ; others 
in figured tapestries. All are fine 
specimens of the type in question. 
Among the tables are two beauti- 
ful drop leaf designs in Chippen- 
dale’s early manner, a large 
“snap-top’’ or ‘“‘secreen’’ table, 
and a remarkably fine library- 
table in early American Empire. 
The room is large enough to hold 
all these pieces and not seem 
crowded. There is nothing 
in the arrangement to suggest 
a collection; every article’ is 








One of the Bedrooms 
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used, and the fact that eac! ible time quality. {There are several'color 
specimen of old mahogany dos t } ur nd alarge engraving of Baron Jolly’s 
itself. It is a successful scheme hing in at the Court of France, ’’ wherein 
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made a part of every-day e-buckles blend into the colonial at- 
Upon the walls of this big room are re. Miniatures in oval frames and 
few pictures and these have bee en fol tle water-colors framed like daguerre- 
ypes add interest to one corner. 
ld 


\n old gilt mirror of unusual pat- 
tern relieves the deep green of 
unother portion of the room, re- 
eating the dull gold of the 
nps. The real decorative fea- 
tures of the walls are the side- 
hts, already mentioned, grouped 
in pairs and forming a beautiful 
eans of illumination. Candles 
re used liberally, and at night 
the room is full of soft lights and 
hadows. There is no glare to 
r the old-time atmosphere. 
The dining-room of this house 
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In Other People’s Houses 


HOSTS WHO DO AND HOSTS WHO DO NOT INTRODUCE THEIR GUESTS 








N some people’s houses 

introductions are not in 

vogue. They say that 

itis no longer good form 
to bring their guests face to 
face and name them to each 
other; they say that people meeting under 
the roof of a mutual friend may omit this 
formality; they say that the fact of both 
knowing the hostess is a certificate of re- 
spectabi:ity, of social equality, of—in short, 
it is whatever reassurance or guaranty the 
timorous require. 

“That’s all right,’’ opines Jason; “ but it 
gives no better means of addressing a neigh- 
bor than ‘ you.’ ”’ 

Truly, there is this trifling inconvenience 
about what Jason calls “ the silent system.” 
Moreover, as he goes on to observe: 

“Suppose your hostess was entertaining, 
let us say, Prince Louis of Battenberg. 
You know well enough she would take the 
greatest pains to introduce to him every- 
body he would like to meet, and a good 
many more who would like to meet him. 
Not for one minute would she allow a prince 
to nose around by himself trying to butt 
into strangers’ conversation. No, sir! And 
all I ask,”’ adds Jason, modestly, “‘ is to be 
treated like a prince.” 

Certainly, if there is a distinguished guest 
present, every one of any consequence is 
introduced to him, either for his pleasure or 
for theirs. And in two ways this draws the 
line somewhat inhospitably, not to say in- 
sultingly, between the distinguished and the 
undistinguished. No one would brutally 
declare to the friend beneath his roof, ‘“‘ You 
are too insignificant to be presented to the 
lion”; or, ‘‘ You are not a lion, so you can- 
not expect to have people presented to vou.” 
Yet that is frequently said in actions that 
speak louder than words. 

Introductions to famous folk at large 
receptions in their honor are admittedly 
unsatisfying. You may have taken the 
heartiest delight in the works of the author 
or the artist, you may have thrilled to 
every hazardous footstep of the explorer, yet 
you can say no more than the person who 
precedes or follows you in shaking hands, 
although you know that person has merely 
primed himself up for this occasion. You 
wonder whether the great man _ perceives 
the difference between sincerity and banal 
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compliment. How amusing might be a com- 
pilation of the remarks addressed to him. 
How interesting to know which remark he 
liked best. 

It is told of a poor hero-worshiper who 
was introduced to Goethe after life-long 
anticipation, that he could merely whisper, 
“The plums in Weimar are excellent.” | 
know a clever Washington woman—clever 
enough to write gay verses for “ Life”? and 
other papers—to whom an eminent French 
diplomat was once brought by her hostess 
with the remark, “It will be an especial 
pleasure for Monsieur to meet any one speak- 
ing French as beautifully as you do.” That 
woman declares that after a desperate 
search she blurted out the somewhat un- 
necessary query, ‘Parlez-vous francais, mon- 
sieur?”’ 

WHEN WE MET CELEBRITIES 

Some years ago Miss Ellen Terry was the 
guest of honor at a Shakespeare club. Of 
all the folk who crowded up with flattery 
on their tongues, the only one who made an 
impression upon the actress was the gray- 
haired wife of a Methodist minister. She 
remarked, with a semi-sad, semi-humorous 
smile, ‘‘ What would you think, Miss Terry, 
of a woman of fiftv who had never seen a 
play of Shakespeare’s?”’ And the incom- 
parable Beatrice, the delicious Viola, the 
winning Portia, turned aside from a hun- 
dred people who were telling her of their 
joy in these lovely creations to question the 
woman who had never seen one of the great 
dramatist’s plays, yet who was as familiar 
with his text as herself. 

From a man who has probably introduced 
and been introduced to more celebrities 
than any other in this country, this counsel 
of perfection was gleaned: ‘ Never begin 
by telling an author that you like his books. 
After a few minutes’ conversation allude 
casually to an episode or a character as 
though it had become a part of your daily 
thought. Talking to Dickens, for instance, 
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after a little while I might re- 
mark that I met Mr. Micawber 
yesterday.”’ 

So far has the pendulum 
swung away from the tradi- 
tional Englishman who would 
not be saved from drowning because his 
rescuer had not been introduced, that what 
Jason calls “ the silent system ”’ is said to be 
fashionable nowadays in England. If so, 
two of the keenest observers of contemporary 
sritish manners do not record it. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, in ‘ The Marriage of Wil- 
liam Ashe,” represents a brazen, pushing 
adventuress as requesting an introduction 
to Lady Kitty before she ventures to enter 
into talk with her, although Lady Kitty is 
in her own mother’s drawing-room, and 
that mother’s receptions are certainly of 
the most informal and Bohemian descrip- 
tion. 

Or consider Henry James’s ‘“The Lesson of 
the Master.”’ This happened once to be 
read aloud in an American house party. 
There were those present who enjoyed its 
delicate irony, its searching presentation of 
the literary conscience, its finely wrought 
craftsmanship, but what struck our genial 
reader was the absence of introductions at 
Lady Watermouth’s country house, where 
the story opens. Paul Overt arrives while 
his hostess is at church. She has commis- 
sioned General Fancourt to receive him, and 
with the General he joins a group in the gar- 
den. 

“ Now, would you not expect that man to 
mention his own name and the names of the 
other people present?’’ demanded the Ameri- 
can hostess, glancing up from the book. 
“ But no. ‘The latter looked at Paul, and he 
looked at them without knowing much who 
they were, while the talk went on without 
enlightening him much as to what it was 
about. Very inconsiderate, I call it.” 

Overt is a rising literary man. He has 
come with the especial hope of meeting one 
Henry St. George, whom he reveres as a mas- 
ter writer. He gathers that a lady present 
is the wife of the great author, and wonders 
why it does not occur to the General to 
‘* pronounce the words which would put him 
in re'ation to Mrs. St. George.” 

“There!” cried the reader, “you see he 
does not like to sneak without an introduc- 
tion, poor fellow!’ 
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Then she read, pityingly, how the church- 
going party returned; how at last Overt 
shook hands with his hostess, who, however, 
“offered him no particular facilities for sit- 
ting by her, and when they had all subsided 
again he found himself still next General 
Fancourt, with an unknown lady on the 
other side.” He learns that this is Miss 
Fancourt, and her father lukewarmly sug- 
gests an introduction “later.” Meantime 
Overt sits silent at her elbow. He learns 
that the man talking with her is the great 
St. George, whom he tingles to meet. Pres- 
ently the pair saunter off on one of those 
long walks which appear the principal oc- 
cupation of this English house party and 
he has not felt free to address either of them. 

‘“*Look!”’ our reader would ery, at each 
page, ‘‘ Now he has been full half an hour in 
that garden. Now they are going to lunch- 
eon. Now they have finished luncheon. 
Lady Watermouth. certainly does not trouble 
herself much .about her guests,” she com- 
mented, severely. 

THE SILENT SYSTEM 

Apparently the silent system does not 
always work out well in England. Nor does 
it in America. One party may be willing to 
dispense with introductions, but if the other 
is not, he lands in a predicament. Young 
Knight, that pleasant and popular young 
fellow, told us the other day of his experi- 
ence among a party of young people who 
were playing charades. In the exigencies 
of the entertainment he spoke to a young 
lady with whom, through some accident, 
the ceremony had not been gone through. 
To his dismay, that fool of a girl answered 
his harmless overtures with a hesitating, 
““T do not think we are acquainted.” “I 
can easily find some one to present me,” 
he answered, moving off. Perhaps the girl 
realized that he had no intention of returning. 
At all events, she called after him, ‘“‘O Mr. 
Knight !’ showing that she knew perfectly 
well who he was. But not a moment stopped 
or stayed he. He has carefully avoided any 
further acquaintance with the rude damse:. 

When young Knight related his adven- 
ture with the Damsel Male-Disant, a twinge 
of sympathy went out to the erring’ one. 
Young girls are much more apt to make 
that kind of mistake than men or than older 
women. They blunder partly through timid- 
ity, partly because they have not yet learned 
to discriminate between simple sociability 
guaranteed by a friend’s drawing-room, and 
advances made in some public place that 
require repression. They are not quite sure 
wherein proper dignity consists. 

And, dear me, how much improper dignity 
there is, even among people old enough to 
know better! Proper dignity is never com- 
promised by ordinary civility to others, and 
a person secure in his or her own position is 
never afraid that it will be. A person of 
uncertain position is, and one whose own 
gentility is but skin-deep fears lest it may be 
rubbed off by contact with some social unde- 
sirable. 

Besides the people who never introduce, 
there are the people who always introduce, 
and there are the people who are always try- 
ing to, and forgetting names at the critical 


moment. The latter class is an intermit- 
tently large one. At one time or another 
nearly everybody is included in it. The 
common remedy for the trouble is to avoid 
mentioning the missing name or to give it in 
an indistinguishable murmur. This method 
is open to exposure by tactless fol! 
serve blandly, “‘ Pardon me, | did not catch 
the name?” To do this is to be provincial 
in the worst meaning of the word — to be 
rustie, unpolished, ‘‘ remote 
itary, slow,”— especially slow 
the point. 

Another mistake that betrays one un- 
versed in social usages is that of 
persons with whom you have yourself but a 
slight acquaintance. Because the accident 
of the moment once brought Mrs. Provin- 
cial and Mrs. Urban in momentary 
Mrs. Provincial should not press her whole 
family and friends upon Mrs. Urban. Let 
her wait until some degree of intimacy is 
established. Nor need she feel bound to 
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catching 
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contact 


introduce folk who meet by flying chance on 
the street, at the theater, at a restaurant, 
and will part as promptly 

“TI do wish,’’ said one who had been vie 
timized in this way, that there was a polite 


form of dis-introduction. I have a long list 
of acquaintances I would like to be dis-in- 
troduced to.” 

Most of us suffer more from accidental 
dis-introductions, if the word 
For instance, Monday Mr 
duced to you; Tuesday you passed him by 
without recognition; Wednesday something 
suddenly told you who he was. Persaps 
the enlightenment is delayed for days or 
weeks, but so sure and so obscure are the 
workings of memory that it is almost cer 
tain to come eventually. Now, what are you 
to do when you see Mr. Jones agai 


J 
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Ten to one you have an uncomfortable 
feeling of having committed yourself to a 
pantomimic statement that this man is a 
stranger to you; there is some embarrass 
ment in retracting. Yet do so, by all means 
When next you meet Mr. Jones—whom you 
are entitled to know, whom you desire to 
know, who may be affronted by not being 


known—renew the acquaintance as cor- 
dially as possible. 


Conversely, if you yourself have been the 
victim of a momentary mental lapse, if you 
have bowed, or checked yourself on the verge 
of bowing, to Mrs. Leader, who clearly had 
no idea of bowing to you, do not magnify the 
incident. Do not take offense too readily. 


Nothing is more undignified. To expect 
slights implies that you are 
scious of deserving slights. Have enough 
self-respect to take for granted that no one 
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tentionally cut you. 


Kven if hum. 
re that you are a social cipher, you 
assume that Mrs. Leader is snob. 
gh to note only figures of social 
Possibly that is Just the kind of a 
is, yet your duty is to believe her 
itil she is proved guilty. She 


near-sighted or absent-minded. 

e benefit of the doubt. 

not your own “ intimate ’ friend 

you with walking past her with: g 

seeing stare? Goodness only knows 
times you have done the same 


yple who did not know you well 


ke you to task for it. Mrs, 


lady, will return your 
hether or not her memory plays her 
the act will almost immediately 
neonstant faculty into performing 
In future her bow and smile will 
a block before you come together, 
JASON'S THEORIES 
1 ask Jason his theory of introdue- 
unswers readily: “‘ Introduce every- 
Speak their names distinctly. Give 
e a little preliminary information 
If you can’t do that, say 
in performing the introduction, 
starter, if it is no more than that 
is been obliged to come from Bos- 
he machinists’ strike, or that the 
been studying art in Paris. It will 
ne \nything that helps is good 
, | take it. For, after all,” says 
varming to his subject, * etiquette 
system devised to help on social 
rse among people who might not be 
nough to originate a considerate 
‘ action at a moment’s notice. It 
ed on treating others as you would 
be treated yourself. So I say: 
doubt, play the Golden Rule. If 
not sure of the proper thing to do, 


nd thing 
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she is a 


e other. 


reminded that sometimes what is 
ne is unkind to another. 

’ says he, easily, ‘‘ I would not pre- 
ounder to a nice girl just because he 
Sut as to first asking the 
nsent, why, there is often no oppor- 
rr that. You just have to go ahead 
* introductions, avoiding. as I said, 
iaintances positively known to be 
ble and —” 


me to. 


1 


the bores.” 
I don’t draw the line at bores. Often 
test way of getting rid of one is to 
presenting him to some one else. 
not eruel. Allow for the blessed 
Again and again I have 
ye Dryasdust who bored me to 
praised as ‘“‘ so superior,” or “so 
lished.” After all, if the other patty 
like him they can—they can—what 
[ heard you saying about getting 
luced?’ I suppose that is a mild 
I could talk for half jan 
the rights and duties of cutting.” 
does not, because the hostess comes 
‘Jason, you have been in this cor- 
enough. I want to introduce you 
from Kansas City.” 
things are always happening in 


- cutting. 


eople’s houses. 
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A Concrete Cottage for $4,565 


O solve the problem of living near 
a big city on a small income has 
attracted the practical and theo 
retical attention of countless young 
couples whose business interests tie them to 
the large centers. In most cases the practi- 
eal and the theoretical conclusions are at a 


By KENDALL BANNING 


crete, at a cost actually less than that of a 
frame structure; the first authenticated 
time in the recent history of the cement in- 
dustry that such a building feat has been 


struction work, overestimate the costs of 
concrete work and pocket the usually 
unexpected profits. The success of this 
experiment will doubtless result in the more 
extensive use of concrete in suburban 
cottages, not only because of the actual 
economy in the building, but in the event- 





The Concrete Cottage from the Front, 


wide variance; so much so, in fact, that un- 
less the investigator is personally acquainted 
with one who has experimented himself, he 
is inclined to disregard printed statements 
and estimates of home-building and home- 
maintenance as impractical, or, at best, as 
applicable only to some localities and under 
certain conditions. 

As a rule, the most expensive 
localities are those nearest the 
biggest commercial centers. 
The most expensive territory 
for home-buildiny in this coun- 
try, accordingly, is that in and 
surrounding the largest city 
New York. Facts and fig- 
ures that are the result of 
practical experimenting in 
this locality, therefore, may 
be assumed to be not only 
higher than those elsewhere, but 


this reason the 
suburban home, 


following 
built 


description of 
within 


where under competent supervision. 


The peculiar feature of this cottage lies 
in the fact that it is built throughout of con- 


considera- 
bly higher than in the country districts. For 


twenty-five 
miles of New York, at a total cost of $4,565, 
may be accepted as a generous estimate of 
the price for which it might be built else- 


done. The secret of the success of this under- 


taking lay in the policy of having the con- 
crete work done on the day-work basis; a 
policy which was the result of the observa- 
tions of the architect, Mr. Sullivan W. Jones, 
that most small contractors, through their 
ignorance of the methods of plastic con- 
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Sullivan W. Jones, Architect 


ual saving in insurance rates, repairs, and 
in fuel, for heating a structure of this kind. 

In the erection of this building many 
small economies were effected. For instance, 
the woodwork which served as molds for the 
concrete was used, after the walls were up, 
for interior and stud partitions and rough 
flooring. The walls were 
built up in sections, and 
as no more material was 
actually purchased for 
the exterior work than 
was needed for the par- 
titions above mentioned, 
the mold was shifted in 
sections as soon as each 
part of the concrete had 
* 

Another source of econ- 
omy was the supply of 
anthracite coal cinders and sand, for use in the 
mixing of the concrete. These items, however, 
may usually be secured for the cost of cartage, 
as was the case in this instance. 

In the following table of costs the con- 
crete work is computed after the building 
was completed, and the comparative table 
of the costs of a frame house is made from 
the lowest bidder’s estimate. As the ex- 
terior walls are six inches thick, one yard of 
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The Living-Room 


The Walls are of Plaster, and the Chimney is Built of Stone Taken from 


concrete builds fifty-four square feet of wall 
surface. The concrete was composed of one 
part Giant Portland cement to one part of 
sand and six parts of cinders. 

Costs of concrete, per cubic yard, in the 
wall: 


Cement, one-seventh cubic yard .... $0.80 

Ne eae _ .30 
Mixing and setting concrete (4 men, at 

DE nd anise oohannoaks 1.20 

Carpenter labor on molds........... 2.59 

$4.89 

' HE question of the housing of the working 


classes has engaged, perhaps, less atten- 
tion in America than in England, for the 
reason that our working-men usually take 
such matters into their own hands. We 
have no large class of great land-owners, who are 
responsible for supplying their tenants with fit hu- 
man habitations. owever, in some cities, we, 
too, are approaching the overcrowded condition of 
London. We, too, have ‘‘ model towns ”’ built for 
operatives in great factories, or employees of great 
corporations. On this and other grounds, Mr. 
James Cornes,’ ‘‘ Modern Housing in Town and 
Countrv ” is a valuable work. Mr. Cornes is 
member of the Leek (England) town council and has 
himself, built a colony of model dwellings in tha 
town to demonstrate “ that houses of moderate 
rental, vet artistic appearance, and answering all 
hygienie requirements, can be built so as to return 
a fair rate of interest.’”? The Leek model dwellings 
contain three bedrooms 
upstairs, sitting-room, 
kitchen, bathroom, and 
other conveniences down- 
stairs, besides a_ vard. 
They are most goodly to 
look upon, and they rent, 
in round numbers, at 
seventy-two dollars per 
annum. 
The many buildings 
put up by the London 








$4.89 per cubic yard in t 
per square foot of surface 


Cost of same wall, of fra 
side, for the finished wa! 


ae 
Sheathing ........ 
Shingles and paper 
Interior plaster 


Cost per square foot 


the Excavation 
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County Council and other ci 
poor in a satisfactory manr 
for its emplovees by the Londo 





Railroad, the so-called “‘ R 


are a species of “‘ poor man’s | 


ings, and tenements of all } 


ago on the grounds of the 


near London. The primary 
tion was to secure the most | 
artistic dwellings possible, ada 


English agricultural laborer 
dred and fifty dollars. Pri 
nent architects took part 
trons (ranging from dukes 
down to Mr. Rudyard Kipli 
The results arovse envy 


tics who may .nhabit these 


They are of brick, of stone 
bered. They have tiled rox 
casement windows. Am 
an occasional bungalow dé 
higher class, or a tiny cheer 
village schoolmistress.  F 
uable hints may be gained 
plicitv. Yet, as a whol 
and America differ too wid 
be practical here. It woul 
much to carry them ou 
conveniences that al! An 


The second half of the book i 
tures and plans from the rema 
“cheap cottages ’’ which was 





Per sq. ft, 
EO. sii ses oe ai casa 04 
for inside walls ........ sae ne 
re ; 048 

1886 
will be seen, there is a total Saving 


ise of concrete of 24 cents a foot ef. 
ver the cost of the frame wall shin- 


costs of the cottage are distrib. 


. rock .. $275.00 
rk and concrete ...... . 942.00 
naterial (timber and mill- 
; ; 950.00 
labor eee 
173.00 
270.00 
425.00 
1um steam) oes) 6 
d staining ........... 150.00 
35.00 


$4,565.00 


arkable advance in the uses of 
concrete in structural work 

be another expression of the pur- 
ture to supply human wants by 
ns when the old means are ex- 
So rapidly have our forests been 
ing and so correspondingly has the 
ber advanced, that other material 
to be utilized in building. That 
pplication of concrete as this sub- 
is been the means of decreasing its 
so of opening its uses to the small 
ler is a fact that is rapidly, and 
oming more evident. Few ma- 

| themselves so readily to home- 
rposes as does concrete, and no 
the same permanency and, 

the same ulitmate econ- 
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ich as sculleries and water-butts, 
dispensable to our methods of liv- 
1 by Chas. Seribner’s Sons.) 


Country Houses”’ is a goodly folio 
t examples of contemporary arch- 
rlish architect, Ernest Newton, 
full-page plates, including 
panied by the briefest of descri p- 
ire brick or stone mansions of 
, generally of the modified Tu- 
accompaniments of chimney- 
windows, gables, and they are 
zrounds, often on undulating 
necessary picturesque retaining- 
1 forecourts The book should 
yuse-builders, professional and 
I ormer will note its due considera- 
rden front’ as well as “‘entrance front” 
| features in planning for garden 

re 
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THE STAIRCASE 


N planning, two points of prime 
importance are particularly diffi- 
cult for the amateur, and not always easy 
for the architect: the placing of the stair- 
case; the plan of the staircase. 





— Staircases of convenient 
2D ReceR and economical design and 
4 their practical location for 
$—— Hh houses of modest cost, have 
||| already been given some in- 
{_ cidental consideration in the 
ll second article of this series, 
}— but the subject demands fur- 
a ther discussion and _ illustra- 
— tion. 
——T It is not the purpose of 


these articles to make every 
= man his own architect, but 
I to help those to whom the 
special, personal services of an 
expert architect are not easily 
available, and to enable home- 
build- 
ers to 
co-operate more in- /- - i, 
telligently with the + } 
men who design their je 
homes, to appreciate + 
their skill where they | 
are skilful, to guide 4 — 1] HALL 
and assist them when 4% 
they are unskilful. 
Some one has apt- 
ly termed a staircase 
a “ glorified ladder.” 
The accompanying 
diagrams show a 
number of typical ar- 
rangements of these 
ladders, each ofwhich 
has its own particu- 
lar, practical, or es- 








thetic virtues. By 
L— —=——T—Ss common consent, the 
‘straight run” in 
a one flight from floor 
1 ue ieee ; to floor (No. 1) is 
L J — barred when the ap- 
a 7 oe pearance of the stairs 
}— = { is a consideration, or 
F f | where the — story 
{ height necessitates a 
saci long run, although it 
@ } occasionally works 
tt + conveniently into a 
; plan as a_ service 
No. 3 stair. No. 2, how- 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, 














No. 3 A 
A Simple Staircase on Colonial lines, Howard 
Shaw, Architect. See Plan No. 3 


ever, is an easy and pleasing type. No. 
3, a long run with short return run, is one of 
the most useful arrangements and does not 
demand a great, deal of space. 

This type was frequently adopted in the 
earty colonial work, where limitations of 
space and expense did 
not demand the con- 
struction of more elab- 
orate schemes. 

No. 4 is a very con- F 
venient type, and sur- 
passes all others in 
economy of space and 
ease of construction, 
excepting. of course, 
the staircase of similar 
plan with winders in 
place of the unbroken 
landing, of which, s 
more later. 

No. 4in itsbestform, 
serving as the single 
stairway for the house 
of economical de- 
sign, and including a 
kitchen entrance and 


Or 


<0” 


So pin ae a] 
POL ee ETI — 


basement stairway beneath, has already 


been illustrated and discussed in the 
second number of this series, which 
appeared in June, under the heading ‘‘Eco- 


nomical Floor Plans.” 

In the same article is also illustrated its 
condensation by means of winders. 

No. 5 is a variation of No. 4, indicating a 


KITCHEN 
- a, 4 


SS os . Z A, oars | 
Uj gare a I “th hay 


|} + | | DOWN) To ' ' 
| SIDE Door _ | UFT / 
| & BASEMENT y 
“¢4¢444 4 y Y 











414UP 17 
OOOO OOS LIVING 
4 
ROOM 
TALL 
Y/, 
No. 4 
staircase bay, which, of course, may be 


either square or polygonal, with possibly a 
window-seat on the landing. 

No. 6 is the most economical type of con- 
venient winding staircase suitable for a first- 
class residence, although the curved well and 
railing add considerably to its cost above the 
square type 

A less expensive form would substitute a 





No. 5 


*] 
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Figure 8 is an easy and \ 
type of stair, particularly adapted to plans 
which, for some reason, do not admit of a 
bay or projecting feature. This type is 
adapted to a rather long, roomy hall, to 
which the seat adjoining the stairs is a 


agreeable and useful addition. A staircase 
of this type, at its greatest length along an 
outside wall, gives also a long, light upper 
hall and tends to shorten the second-story 
space devoted to a corridor. 

No. 9, and its various modifications in seale 
and proportion, is the most pretentious and 
most formally architectural! style of all. For 
its proper execution it demands a very liberal 
space, more than can be devoted to purely 


No. 6 A e Plan No. 6. An easy Spiral Staircase ita 
Hous Vinnetka, Ill. Woodwork stained and wax= 
ed ng casement windows and the lantern 
post are of leaded glass, enriched with 
and iridescent parts. Courtesy of 

the Architectural Record 


near the earriage entrance, and 
| essible therefrom without the 
n ssing through the reception- 





No. 5 A. Foot of Main Staircase in House at Canton, Ill. 


houses or “ bungalows ”’ in- 
See Plan No. 5. The absence ofa “ramp,” or inclined 


P tende ummer use only, or in warm 
railing, contributes to the quiet and restful effect of | Sie a li 
r roe One? ots "PA SeES oh Oo - 

the stairway. R. C. Spencer, Jr., Architect ; Pe ee ee 


rect iving-rooms are likely to be 


half-octagonal for the semicircular turn. ind discomfort, and are 


The space, or “ well,’ between upper and 
lower runs may be considerably widened, of 
course, but should not be narrower in pro- 
portion than indicated by the sketch. 

It is sometimes necessary, in very small 
houses, to introduce ‘ winders,” as indi- 
cated in figure 7. If the stair risers are made 
slightly oblique in plan as they approach the 
turn, with a good-sized round or octagonal 
post at the full turn and with an easy rise 
and tread, such a stair is not at all uncom- mks. Sai Wehieeisaiediaiicaiilities bahia es cian 60 
fortable, although, of course, somewhat 2. pian No. 5. The landing midway between the 
inconvenient at times when furniture or second and third floors forms a bridge or baleony 
trunks are to be moved. and is set back from the windows There is a 


seat on each landing 
Y ZZ 
Yl hamved on Wi flee gia a Ys 
y 4 UH yy 
2 LZ, 








Y architectural effect in any but the fine 
' houses. 
aot ' There are many possible modifications of 
ec : these various types, some of which are a 
THE HALL ; ready familiar to the readers article 
No architectural feature of the house i 
ceptible of more skillful and ingenious tr 
— yy, ment, both in planning and design, than 
ni ; t the staircase. It should not be forgotter 
. _— PHONE y however, that its purpose is to afford an 
ir ( | 4 On d easy and reasonably direct and convenient 
V7; thoroughfare from floor to floor, which should 
= Oy, WAVATORY: Y be located within easy reach of the p1 
\S © Wf pal entrance or entrances. 


UW, 
up YY, 
Vp, 

















° Io. 6 B Pl Ne ini i ° 
| In a house planned for any sort of formal N an No.6. Maginis House, Winnetka, Ill 


Exteri Staircase Bay. showing the leaded glass win- 


No. 6 entertaining, the staircase s} pe con ws. R. C. Spencer, Jr., Architect 
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destructive of the pri- 
vacy which a living- 
room should afford. 
This living-room hall 
idea has evidently 
been illogically bor- 
rowed from the, great 
halls of old English 
baronial mansions. 

If it is desired to 
make the staircase 
the feature of the 
house,adequate 
space should be pro- 
vided for a corres- 
pondingly liberal and 
dignified stair hall. 

In a large house, 
such a hall is practi- 
cally a necessity of the plan, in order that 
convenient access can be had to the other 
principal rooms. 

Having determined upon the location and 








No. 7 A. Foot of a fairly comfortable winding stair in a 
small city house of severely simple design in poplar 
stained brown. R. C. Spencer, Jr.. Architect 


general scheme of the staircase, the dimen- 
sions of the steps, or, in technical phrase, 
the “ rise’ and “ tread ” of the stairs, must 
be determined. 

‘For a service stair a rise of as much as 
eight inches is quite commonly employed, 
although in good houses it should always be 
somewhat less, preferably not over seven 
and a half inches. Even the servants ap- 
preciate an easy staircase. Except for 
service stairs, seven inches is about the max- 


onan nen on ee 
{ 1] | up ‘ 
] LAN TT uanov “| | | | LANDING 
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imum allowable rise. 
A rise of six inches 
makes a very easy 
staircase, although 
seldom found. 

In the average Am- 
erican house the rise 
is probably somewhat 
more, instead of less, 
than seven inches. 

A common rule for 
determining the 
width of tread (i. e., 
from face to face of 
riser or from edge to 
edge of tread) is that 
twice the riser height 
plus the width of the 
tread should not be 
less than twenty-four 
nor more than 
twenty-five inches. 
Stairs with seven- 
inch risers and 
eleven-inch treads 
are very comfortable. 

Another rule for 
treads and risers is 
that the product of 


tread and riser 
should be about 
seventy-two inches. 


There can be no 
absolutely exact rule 
for a stair equally 
easy and agreeable 
for persons of all ages 
and conditions; the 
very old or the very 
voung requiring, for 
comfort stairs much 
more liberally 
planned than are 
found in the average 
home. On the other 
hand, low risers and 
broad treads are of- 
ten more of a hin- 
drance than a help to 
the active youth, who 
goes up and down 
two steps at a time. 

Next comes the 
question of the archi- 
tectural details of 
railings, balustrades 
etc., the design of 
which should be 
harmonious, with the 
treatment of the rest 
of the interior, par- 
ticularly that of the 
hall. Elaborately 
turned or twisted 
balusters, set close 
together, are often 
very effective, but 
tend to give an un- 
restful quality to the 
general scheme. 
Moreover, in a mod- 
est home, all this 
molded or twisted 
work means added 


Staircase in a Chicago Residence, Richard E. Schmidt, Architect. 
are cleverly suppressed 


The ramp lines 











Hall with Vista of Reception-Room. Pond & Pond, Architects 
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labor to the housekeeper, if they be kept 
free from dust. 

A balustrade of plain square or very sim- 
ply turned balusters, placed just sufficiently 
close to give an adequate sense of support 
to the railing, is a comfort to the tidy house- 
keeper. 


FLAN aol W a OVER STAIRS 





























The hand-rail should be simple, with few 
mouldings. 

Nearly all of the accompanying photo- 
graphs illustrate balustrades very simple in 
detail. 

In No. 6 the balusters are of plain, oblong 
cross-section, as is also the hand-rail, the 
edge being slightly rounded. 

Equally simple is the newel-post, above 
which rises a lantern of leaded glass with 
brass canopy and brass supports extending 
from the floor. 

Where the woodwork is painted white it 
is customary, as well as necessary, to follow 





The Hutchinson ‘House at Lake Geneva, Wis. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects 
An exceptionally picturesque spiral staircase bay, or tower, very effectively 
placed in composition 
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Staircase in a House at Lake Forest, Ill. Arthur Heun, Architect 
ing and upper and lower rooms more nearly equal. The vista t! 
the example of our forefathers making the _ iv 


hand-rail, as well as the treads of the stairs, eff 





of hard wood, usually mahogany, giving a The 
natural finish. n 
A common defect of the average stair-case _ plasté 
is that the newel-posts at uppe! s extend 
below the soffits of stairs, or ceiling, as effe 
shown in photograph gene! 
No. 3. The staircase i | 
here illustrated is good is str 
in detail, but would teris 
have been much more sal 
effective if separated ind 
from the hall by a artifici 
beam or arch witl No 
the newel pendants pictur 
omitted The 
Instead of an open Hut 
balustrade it is fre dor 
quently possible to at W 
construct effect- picture 





Warming-Pans Still Made 


EWTERERS no longer flourish in New 
York. Vessels of pewter, in fact, are now 
mainly prized as antiques, and are little 
used, because of the fear that food placed 
in them may take on a poisonous character. 
Yet there are still a few pewterers here. 

They are mainly native Germans. If they make 
platters and the like, it must be in response to a 
demand for counterfeit antiques, and they are other- 
wise chiefly employed in casting tops for drinking- 
vessels. 

Most persons think of the warming-pan as a for- 
gotten utensil superseded by the rubber bag, but 
some old-fashioned folk still use the warming-pan, 
and it is made of pewter. You may have a German 


pewterer make you a warming-pan to hold a quart ture a 
of hot water for five dollars, an .d it will outlast ais dor 
dozen rubber bags. The pewter warming-pan is He 
the smoothest, neatest thing imaginable, with a for 30 
double stopper, also of pewter, and thickness enough W 
to insure its durability. favorit 
The main business of the modern pewterer is to ever} 
make tops for beer-mugs, pitchers y 
and the like. His utensils are many « 


of hardwood, smoothing-tools of 
bucket furnace, and a cupel. 

As to the metal itself, it comes in shee 
ate thickness, which the pewterer choy 
scraps when he is ready to melt and sh - 
metal. Pewter melts at a relatively high tempera of a dy 
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r in plan to No. 3, 3 A, with under land- 
h conservatory beyond is charming 


ling, giving a very simple, broad 
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with railing finished in rough 


good example. 
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staircases, exterior 
consideration. In 


, or ‘hich in some other way 
is charac- 
of the informal, picturesque, 
rather than of the formal and 
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plan lends itself to the 


more ally than the staircase. 
se bay or ‘“tourelles,” of the 
house at Lake Geneva, the Oren- 


at Canton, and the Magnus house 


ka are illustrated as types of this 


feature of informal planning. 
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ls rapidl 
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you a plain top for your beer-mug 
ts, and an ornamental top for 75. 
, who keep their own mugs at their 
go to the pewterer for lids, for 
hen some fellow-drinker, who notes 
an uncovered mug, comes 

trick of capping it with the bottom 
which entitles the whole company 


vate has 


gs filled at the expense of him whose 
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A car embodying all the latest structural features, but at every point refined to Rambler 
simplicity. 

Motor, four cylinder vertical, 35-40 horse power. 

Sliding gear transmission, double chain drive. 

Absolutely noiseless, speedy and powerful. 

A strictly modern conception with the familiar Rambler one hand speed control. 

Our catalogue, or agents in all leading cities, will give you full information. 

Both are at your service. 


Thos. B. Jeffery & Co. 


Main Office and Factory - Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES : 


Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad Street San Francisco, 10th and Market Streets 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway New York Agency, 134 W. 38th Street 
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The "Best" Tonic 
When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your sc 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing slee 
and build you up physically. 

BCom 
Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR A LIMITED TIME $3.50 
DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 


mew and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 





























The newest, handsomest, most novel and 
durable wall covering. Cloth foundation, 
decorated in oil colors. Tile effects. High 
- low gee Applied to the wall 


like paper. Waterproof and sanitary. 600 


styles. We will match any color in any style. 
Ask your decorator or write to us. 





The Leatherole Co. 


142 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 
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Beginning Sunday, December 17th, this solid 
through electric lighte d train between Chicago 


and Los Angeles will be placed in daily service 
via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


And the new ned Salt Lake Route 


Leave Chicago 10.00 p. m. every day in the year. 
Arrive Los Angeles 4.45 p. m. the third day. 


The entire equipr 
shops, includes a 
comfort and conve 

Pullman standar 


sleeping cars, magn 


at new from the Pullman 

atest innovations for the 

ice of patrons. 

awing room and tourist 
nt dining cars, (service 

a la carte); compx »bservation cars, with 

buffet-smoking apa nt and Booklovers Library. 


The train is bril lighted throughout. Individual read- 
ing lamps in every berth and con ment. 


The Best O 


A new and desirable route f rist travel to southern California. 

Variable route round-trip ticket rmit return through the San Joaquin 

Valley or over the Coast I to San Francisco and east on the 
famous Overland Limited 





Everything 








Reservations of sleepir 
Booklets, maps, sch 
to any ticket agent. 


space are now being made. 
and full particulars on application 
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“THE HIGHROAD” 


are mostly out of p! T published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
i tory of an ambitious American widow, 


published in book forn termines to give her daughters the 

ae ie advantages which she herself lacked. 

SUGHESSSEL HOUSES, 4 4to, cloth 91.50 S clever enough to succeed in spite of 

sone as I y and ob: scurity. The story of the way 

THE rego angen wares da 4to, cloth . $3.20 ¢ ys her role and marries her daughters 

ss acsinhadaahdace off e ri ch and great is said to be im- 

BOTH VOLUMES will ic SENT for $4.00 , y entertaining. It bears every evidence 

HERBERT o. STONE & C 0. ( f ] In y a record of spicy facts, but the author 
Republic Building, CHICAGO " at it is all Action. 
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' Mission Furniture 


furniture 


ISSION 
has its origin in 


the old missions 
of California. Cabinet-making was only 
one among the many arts taught the 
native Indians by the patient fathers, and the s0- 
called mission furniture of to-day is a reproduction 
of that made in the missions by the Indians. 
Everything handed down to us from the missions 
is good and true and 
will stand the test of 
time. Wherever we 
find the picturesque 
ruins, surrounded by 
ancient vineyards, or- 
chards, cactus walls, 
rose gardens, and 
palms, there we find 
the most arable soil, 
the best water, and the 
most genial climate. 
Mission grapes and 
mission wines are 
known the world over, 
as are mission olives 
and mission blankets. 
[here are not many 
pieces of original mis 
sion furniture to be 
found, and these may 
differ widely as to 
form, material, and 
ornament. In reality, 
any furniture which 
was made in the mis- 
sions by the Indians 
has a right to be called mission furniture, but 
the accepted form is heavy and square, and 
generally of unpolished black oak. It is found 
in chairs, tables benches, and desks. These 
articles were made by hand of the California oak, 
stained black. They had also mahogany from 
Mexico and South America, which was, of course, 
susceptible of fine hand-carving as well as polish 
A favorite style was mahogany for the chair, with 


By LIDA T. DRENNAN 





A Mission Settle ture 


seat of Spanish leather, in 
strips or plain, put in with 
brass-headed nails. Cushions 
were in common use with these heavy chairs, and 
were made of homespun cloth, or of Spanish ta- 
pestry or brocade for the handsomer styles. Long 


cushions for the seats of benches were also made 
of homespun, and coarse tapestry, stuffed with 


wool, straw, or fine grasses. Leather was used 
for the seats of the 
oaken chairs, also, and 
sometimes in strips to 
form the back, while 
rush bottoms and arms 
are found both in the 
mahogany and _ oak. 
Common rawhide, in 
narrow and wid strips, 
and plain, was often 
used forchair bottoms 
in the lighter models. 

Mission furniture, 
both from its name 
and the nature of the 
pieces, adapts itself to 
modern hall and libra- 
ry use. The outlines 
are simple and pure, 
combining strength 
and utility with com- 
fort and beauty. 

The factories have 
been turning out so- 
ealled mission furni- 
ior some time, 

and, very naturally, 
there is a vast quantity for sale which possesses 
neither truth nor beauty. Heavy, clumsy, awk- 
ward chairs, with the paintings of monks on the 
back, are calculated to make the sainted padres 
turn in their graves, and many other designs are 
as foreign to the handiwork of the faithful Indians. 
As neither the monks nor the Indians wore hats, it 
is not reasonable to suppose that thev wasted 
their valuable time and energies in making hat- 





A Hall Fitted with Mission Furniture 











Heat the old home 


If your house is old and cold but 
home to you, there’s no need to leave 
the loved abode. You’ can easily 
make home home—make it more cozy 
than many modern houses — by put- 
ting in the comfort-yielding 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Our book (free) explains why these steam and 
water heating outtits are more easily placed in OLD 
buildings than into new— whether on farm, in town 
or city. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are 
put in without noise, dirt, inconvenience — without 
disturbing house or occupants—without removing 
old-fashioned heating methods until ready to start fire 
in the new. 

No repairs — no rusting out —wil] outwear the build- 
ing. Less care-taking than a parlor stove. Coal 
savings pay for the outfit. Absenceof ashes and dust 
greatly reduce housework 

Every room, hallway, nook, corner, floors, made 
uniformly cozy, Aome-like for all—‘‘old folks’’ to 
great grand-children. Enjoy your home ALL over 
this Winter —don’t delay — write now ! 

Sales branches and warehouses in all parts United 
States and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (JOMPANY 


Dept. 5 





CHICAGO 
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—Pure Water— 


Impure water is fatal to health. It vulgarizes the table. It is 
made pure, sparkling and absolutely safe, by the Naiap FILTER 
—a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 
expert sanitarians wherever known. 


Write for Booklet G 
The Naiad Filter Co. 


Sudbury Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. 














“@  ». oxox POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1906 224 pages, with many 





fine colored plates of fowl e to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their care, diseases and remedies. 
All about Ineubators ant how t perate them. All 


about poultry houses and how to build them. It’s 
really an encyclopedia of chickendom. Yuu need it. 
Price only 15 ets. 


Cc. (, SHOEMAKER, Box 565, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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= saplicity and Beg 


s Unite in “Uh, 
Standard” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
BATHS & ONE PIECE UAVATORIES 


Standarnf Porcelain Enameled One-Piece Lavatories for the 
bedroom and dressing chamber appeal to woman — the preserver 
of the ideal home, with intense interest. The cleanliness and 
purity of the white enameled surface, the expert technical 
construction, the exterior beauty of the form of a Standard’ One- 
Piece Lavatory make its presence lend a distinctive note of good taste 
to any room, and is a source of constant pleasure to the user or owner. 
No bedroom can be strictly modern or comfortable without this feature. 

The Lavatory shown in this illustration is the Stavdani” Anona P-520, 
costing approximately $54.30—not counting freight, piping, or labor of 
installing. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your ba 
trates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixt 
together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and os book! 

“~ — and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your p 

(if selected). 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” “ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has ou 
trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and oy po are on the fixture it is not “Standard 
Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the en 


Address Standard Sanitary Ifg,Co. Dept. S, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stasdard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 














LEADING MAGAZINES AT HALF PRICE 





BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 
Review of Reviews | Regular SPECIAL PRICE 
Cosmopolitan Price 


The House Beautiful 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for new and renewal subscriptions 
Arrange for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Republic Building, Chicago 


Woman’s Home Companion [ | $7. 00 ae Time $3 .50 
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the mission hatracks spring purely from 
gination of enterprising furniture manu- 
rs. So it is with bookcases. There May 
en bookcases in some of the later missions, 
rare. Books were not much needed 
nstruction as was given, and there was 
time for re ading ; so we may safely 
what books the mission fathers possessed 
e massive tables which are found in 


rniture was made for use. Its chairs 

t in, its benches to sit and lie on 

hung patios of the missions, where 
ned | bells called the Indians to prayer: 
were made to write and eat upon and 
to | Id volumes and parchments more 
old. When we go into these old 

, bling in the eternal sunshine of 
he ancient furniture takes on a dignity 
ither from shop windows. It seems 
idvertise it for sale and set it in 

But, used rightly, it is a heritage 
be proud—sn American pro- 
nade by native workmen, of native- 


i : = | 
lo Care for Lamps 
touch the chimney of a lamp with water, 

York paper. \ few drops of kerosene 

ve the smoke and dimness, and a rub 

nel or chamois skin will result ina 


t of the burner with a rag dipped 
and P lish it dry and bright. Boil very 
| burners in soda and water. : 
wtaide of the lamp is dry, clean, and 
oil after being filled. Each day 
burnt portion of the wick with a duster: 
ne CK. 
1 lan p to the brim. 
i: lamp burn after the oil is exhausted 
Nearly the same amount of oil is 
when the flame is full, what is not 
ff in the form of gas, which is often 
entering a room where the lamp 
o-w 
r the size of a hazelnut put into 
proves the light. 
wash the reservoir every few weeks 
lection of sediment from the oil. 
wicks in vinegar, and dry thoroughly 
ng in the burner. 








5. 
HE A. B. C. AUTOMATIC TRUNK 


e lid, and you raise the upper tray; drop the 
aa the second tray slides in and out; easy 


sto everything. Style No. 1601, like cut, only 


for “ Tips to Travelers” illustrating our com- 
ine of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases, 


Sm. Abel & Bach Co. 


— 

} A Largest Makers of Trunks and 

i AB Bags in the World 
Sl Milwaukee, Wis. 





siabel on every cenuine A.B. C. Trank, Rag or Salt Case 
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The Flat 


O part of a flat’offers so many obstacles 
to successful treatment as the hall. It is 
invariably a narrow, ugly passageway, 
grudgingly. given by the builder as una- 
voidably necessary, hardly wide enough 

to move through and certainly most difficult to 
decorate. The Tribune has some suggestions to 
make on this subject. First of all, it ‘says, the 
long, narrow vista must be broken. This may be 
managed by a grille, placed a short distance from 
the front door, from which a drapery must hang 
There is never too much light, so the best drapery 
is the Japanese bead or bamboo porti?re in light 
colors. About two-thirds of this may be caught 
back to the wall on one side, the other strings 
hanging straight. Between the division thus 
made and the door, on any available wall space‘ 
a narrow shelf may be placed at a height sufficient 
to keep it from danger of being struck by those 
passing. Graceful wrought-iron brackets should 
hold it, and below it might hang a piece of eastern 
embroidery, a small oriental rug, or a large plaque 
of Benares brass. Lacking any of these, even a 
large unframed picture may be tacked on the wall 
under the shelf. On the other vacant wall space, 
if there is any, three or four engravings in passe- 
partout frames should be arranged irregularly. 
[he same plan may be carried out on the other 
side of the portitre, or engravings, either in passe- 
partout or unframed, may be used as the only 
decoration in that part. 

A woman who has had some experience in house- 
keeping in a flat on the co-operative basis con- 
tributes some results of her experiences to a daily 
newspaper. For co-operative flatting, she truth- 
fully remarks, pliability of temperament is neces- 
sary as well as courtesy. I have found that busi- 
ness women are apt to be free from the nerves 
and whims of the unoccupied woman. ‘They learn 
to think before they speak and to keep opposite 
opinions to themselves. It is really quite easy to 
get a congenial group of business women together. 
I can pick out ten letters from this heap that are 
so concisely and so well written that I would 
venture to guarantee that the writers would prove 
desirable co-flatters. 

Naturally, gossip must be firmly barred from a 
home of this sort, and public faultfinding is out 
of the question. Chronic faultfinders are disagree- 
able in any walk of life, but in a small home of 
this kind they would prove impossible. The idea 
of co-operation must be kept in mind and carried 
out in spirit as well as in practice. 

It is impossible to describe all the varied com 
forts obtainable by each separate individual in 
return for her personal outlay of money. But in 
the various small luxuries of home, such as plenty 
of clean towels and table linen, facilities for frequent, 
comfortable bathing, the comfort of plenteous ice, 
the pleasure of informal dressing, the co-operative 
flatter will find things that will contribute to the 
happiness of a woman at home, but are unobtain- 
able luxuries in a boarding-house, and sometimes 
in a hotel. 

The increase of high-priced flats and apartments 
in New York is one of the striking peculiarities of 
metropolitan life. Why pay as much for an apart- 
ment as for a whole house is one of the stock 
questions of the visitor from elsewhere. The 
financial aspect of the problem was investigated 
some time since by an inquisitive reporter, with 
the following results: A comparison was made 
between a corner apartment of eleven rooms and 
a twenty-five-foot modern five-story private house. 
The area of the former was equal to about 70 per 
cent of the latter. The rental of the apartment 
is $3,600 a year. A private house in the same 
locality and with the same number of rooms may 
be leased for about $2,100. The maintenance of 
an apartment is approximately 30 per cent less 
than that of a private house, figuring in both cases 
an equal number of rooms and the same style of 
living. That the sizes of the rooms in this building 
compare favorably with those of the average city 
dwelling is apparent from this summary: Living- 
room, 18x25 feet; drawing-room, 16x19 feet; 
library, 12x14 feet; dining-room, 20x26 feet; 
chambers, 15x20 feet; kitchen, 124x154 feet; 
— rooms, 9x12 feet; private halls, 5 feet 
wide. 











No dew drop, gentle breeze or sunshine fair- 
Just paper, scissors and a little care. 









These Magnificent Roses 


were made from 


This wonderful material in every color and tint is 
used in making a thousand novel articles of beauty and 
usefulness for the home. Table decorations—party 
favors and festoons—all the popular flowers—for cover- 
ing and beautifying many useful articles—for draperies— 
and Holiday trimming. There is no limit to its artistic 
possibilities and it costs but a few pennies to produce 
these unique and startling color effects. Our FREE 
Book, ‘‘ Art and Decoration,’’ will show you how. 

Our Crepe Paper Napkins, Doilies and Table Covers 
are inexpensive, highly artistic in color designs—dainty 
and effective as decorations. You can’t produce the 
same results wit any crepe paper but Dennison’s, as 
no other possesses its splendid strength and shading. 

Because of their exquisite designs and the purity of 
the material, Dennison’s Crepe Paper Napkins are fast 
taking the place of linen. 

Dennison’s Crepe Paper and Crepe Paper Napkins can 
be found at all dealers. If you cannot get just what you 
want, notify us, and we will see that you can get it. 

A BEACTIFUL GIFT—Send your address to our nearest store 
and receive Free an assortment of beautiful table decorations made 
with }ennison’s Crepe Paper. 

Please address Dept. 15 at our nearest store 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The Tag Makers. 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 128 Franklin Si. St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 























































NANTUCKET GREY 


Tr: beautiful silvery grey tone seen on the shingles at 








Nantucket and other old coast towns can be produced in 
eight months at any inland point by the use of 


CABOT’S BLEACHING OIL 


which bleaches the surface of the wood exactly like the 
result of 40 years’ exposure to salt air. It is No, 241 of 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains. Sample and circular of this and 
all of the stain colors, sent free on application, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manpfacturer 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Clark & Russel, Architects, Reston, Mass, 
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THE SOAP WITH 
A SENTIMENT 
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VERY woman who 
# has a fondness for 
WF, mY Violets will delight 
eee eee 
SYLVAN VIOLET SOAP 


which has the true fragrance 


Be 
Sy 


i 
ZX 


AN 
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of the natural flower. 
SYLVAN TOILET SOAP 
is obtainable in the following 
odors: 


Violet, Rose, Carnation, Lilac, Clematis, or Helio- 


trope, at all drug stores. toc the cake. The box 


of three cakes 25c. 





Prepared by ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Toilet Soaps, Chicago, New York, 
London, Paris. 





pe L PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


NO oaumming to clog neck of bottle— No 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
—. p) finest papers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 
= . Or sent by mail for 10c.; aiso half- 
1) pints and quarts. 


L-Page’s Photo Paste, 


20z. size retails5c.; by mail, 10c. 


E ae 


102. bottle or tube, 10¢.; by mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 144 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 












Seed Risks 


are covered by our three 
warrants. By this we mean that 


CR EGORY’S 


shall always be fresh, pure and reliable. 
Our free catalogue also contains a lot 
of valuable farm and garden facts. 
4. 3. H. GREGORY & SON 
















rw ORNAMENTAL 
TREES have been the stwnd- 
ard of excellence for over 
half acentury. You take no 
chances in buying of us as 
no fairer prices are quoted 
on high quality goods. The 
best ure always most satisfac- 
tory in results. We mull 
—— id Seeds, Roses, 
lants. Bulbs, Vines, Etc.. 
and guarantee sufe arris al 
and satisfaction, larger by 
= express or freight. You will 
terested in our extraordinary cheap offers of over 
bar a hundred choice collections of Seeds, Planta, 
Roses. Ete. Your address on a postal will bring you 
our elegant 1 68-pags Catalogue FREE. Send for 
it today and see weet a we =e for a little money. 
62 years. Sro 1200 a 
THE 8 ORKS ‘Ss & HA '‘RRISON co., 
Box 127, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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PLANTING FOR EASTER FLOWERS 


T none of the vear’s hi 
seem more appropriat: 


the Easter season Cor 


spring, when every su 


proach of summer is doul 


being in themselves marvels of 
they fittingly svmbolizethe s; 
and serve admirably as messe! 
good will. 

The popularity of flowers as 
shown by the fact that the pric 
florists are likely to be higher 
any other. Consequently it is 
who cares for flowers to plan far 
Easter gifts. Thanks to the sprit 
which are so beautiful and so e: 
blossom under the conditions 


average home, such a supply may 


vided. 


Almest anv of the early 


may still be obtained during the Chr 
will serve to plant for Easter gift 
most satisfactory for this purp« 
the beautiful single Roman bhyacint 
bulbs of these are planted by the f 


uary they are likely to be ready 


this vear comes on April 15th. Th 
in the same way that the daffodils 


flowering bulbs are treated for 
Three or four of the hvacinth b 

in a six-inch pot with 
good soil, the pots then 
being placed in a cool 
closet orcellar, kept wel! 
watered and covered 
with burlap or old car- 
pet, to prevent evapora- 
tion and exclude light. 
In six or seven weeks 
the bulbs will have de- 
veloped a large amount 
of root growth and will 
be ready to bring to the 
light of a rather cool 
room, where they will 
gradually develop the 
leaves and_ blossoms. 
They should not be 
placed in the direct 
sunshine of a window, 
as this forces the flowers 
too rapidly and leads to 
poorer results than are 
obtained by slower 
growth. 

An even more satis- 
factory way to grow 
these bulbs is to plant 
them in boxes long and 
narrow and five or six 
inches deep. These will 
serve as veritable gar- 
dens of bloom at Easter 
time. They may be kept 
after bringing from the 
cellar in a cool attic 
room, where the flowers 
will mature slowly and 
very perfectly. 
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irst week in Jar t s grown most successfully when 








THE UMBRELLA PLANT 


f house plants, it is of the utmost 
rifts than at rtane that one should underst: ind the 
ing it = re of each variety grown, for the world 


s of ip n gleaned far and wide to find species 


welcome, an | for the adornment of ourhomes. Under 
t nd gra ns of nature, these varied plants have 
ison I 1 great variety of situations, and one 
} l i ind something of these conditions 
ittain the greatest success. 

r gifts is well \ stration of this general principle may 
ged the ind in houses where begonias and the 
t ly called umbrella payee or um- 

seen growing side by side 
d a supplv of ts and with similar treatment. Now 
ring ft S nia is a plant very intolerant of an excess 
quires good drainage and great 
ng in the cal tering. On the other hand, the um- 
idily be pro I nt 1S a Sé€ dge, and, like the other sedges 
‘ be found out of doors in such abun- 
¢ bulbs that 1 rrows naturally in bogs and swamps, 
stmas holidavs : constantly covered with water. Con- 
ious that this plant requires a 
owever, are I piv of water to obtain the best results, 
t] repeatedly found bv experience 
planted 
Easter, which rs without drainage holes and with an 
be potted ipplv of water. One of the commonest 
egard to it is that the ends of the 
ooming rn brown. This is simply due to an in- 
inter ipply of moisture, and mav be remedied 
by abundant watering 

In her excellent Look 
on the “ Flower Gar- 
den,” Ida M. Bennett 
writes: “‘ Two umbrella 
plants, kept faisly wet 
in pots, but plainly suf- 
fering, were plunged in- 
to the water of a lily 
tank. In a few davs 
the roots had pressed to 
the surface in search of 
water, and hung, a per- 
fect fringe, from the edge 
of the pots. The effect 
on the tips was as pro- 
nounced, the crown 
quickly sending up lush, 
green umbrellas in strik- 
ing contrast to the dis- 
coloration of the origi- 
nal plants.” 

This umbrella sedge, 
f its culture is under- 
stood, is one of the 
easiest house-plants to 
grow, and one of the 
most attractive. It may 
be bought in a great 
variety of sizes at any 
florist’s, or may be easily 
grown from the seed. 
The fact that it may be 
kept in solid flower-jars 
renders it especially 
desirable for use upon 
tables with polished sur- 
faces, where ordinary 
plantsmay not be placed 


Umbrella Plan>+ rdiniere 5” 
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American Shade Trees 
THE LINDEN OR BASSWOOD 


HROUGHOUT a large part of its widerange, 
which extends from New Brunswick south 
to Georgia and west to Nebraska and 
Texas, the American linden is most gen- 
erally called the basswood. It is a well- 

known tree, growing ina variety of situations, 
and having such definite characteristics that it is 
easily distinguished by all. In earliest spring 
when drops of dew or rain stand upon the red buds, 
one is reminded of Tennyson’s fine phrase con- 
cerning the European linden: “ A million emer- 
alds break from the ruby budded lime.”’ 

A little later the young leaves push out from 
these buds in a most interesting manner, and as 
they develop one can see in the thin blades won- 
derful adjustments to light, each leaf so placing 
itself that it will get the largest possible amount 
of sunshine. The two sides of the obliquely 
heart-shaped leaf differ greatly in size, that nearest 
the branch being almost always the larger. The 
base is distinctly cordate, while the apex is generally 
acuminate, and the margin doubly serrate. The 
blade is very thin, and generally a little lighter 
green on the under surface. 

Early in summer the curious clusters of blos- 
som buds appear. They start from the branch 
as broad yellowish bracts, from near the middle 
of which the main flower stalks arise. The flowers 
are of a greenish yellow color, and are borne in 
loose cymes, with the parts of each flower arranged 
in groups of five. These blossoms secrete nectar 
in great abundance, to gather which the bees 
swarm upon them to such an extent that bass- 
wood honey is a recognized product in most apia- 
ries. The poet Bryant wrote: 

“ The linden in the fervors of July 
Hums with a louder concert.” 

As the summer passes the blossoms gradually 
develop into curious nut-like fruits, which are often 
called by children ‘“‘ monkey nuts.’’ These re- 
main upon the tree to a considerable extent after 
the leaves have fallen, each nut being greenish 
brown in color, with a woody outer covering and 
generally one seed in a cell inside. Presumably the 
large bracts help in their dispersal by the wind. 

The bark of the linden tree is grayish in color, 
characteristically smooth in voung trees, and more 
or less vertically striate in older trees. The wood 
issosoft that it has long been used for various 
purposes in cabinet-work and in the manufacture of 
many kinds of wooden-ware. It is like the Euro- 
pean linden in this respect, of which someone has 
written: 

‘Smooth linden best obeys 
The carver’s chisel; best his curious works 
Displays in nicest touches.” 

Our American linden is a very useful tree for 
ornamental planting, and is largely used for that 
purpose. There are certain horticultural varieties 
sometimes planted, these varieties being mostly 
forms of the European linden. The native 
species, however, is better adapted to our region, 
as it is less subject to attack by borers and other 
insect enemies 


THE HONEY LOCUST 


HOUGH very generally planted as a shade 

and ornamental tree, the honey locust is 

indigenous to a region bounded by Ala- 

bama and Pennsylvania on the east, 
“ Michigan and Minnesota on the north, 
Kansas and Nebraska on the west, and Texas, 
Mississippi, and Alabama on the south. In this 
great area the tree grows chiefly near the rivers, 
generally singly, though occasionally in groves 
of considerable extent. Along the Atlantic coast 
the extensive introduction of the species has 
led it to become naturalized in many places. 

By several distinctive characters you may 
know the honey locust. The surest sign at any 
season is found in the great compound thorns 
which stud the bark of the twigs, branches, and 
even the trunk. None of our other trees have 
such formidable weapons of defense. Through 
the summer the doubly compound leaves are also 
distinctive, while in early autumn the great fruit- 
pods are unmistakable. 

When growing in its favorite position in a rich 








Furniture Go. 
Grand Rapids Mich. 





‘‘Forefather 


Furniture’ 


For true beauty of design, for exquisite simplicity, for surpassing workmanship, 
for the preservation of the “Old Feeling” sentiment embodied in it, and for the 
fine discrimination in the selection, there is nothing that can compare with the 
Berkey & Gay reproductions of the “Furniture of our Forefathers.” 


The ability to produce these ideals, that have been fostered through the ages, did not come in 
a day, nor a year, nor a decade. It is the studied evolution of the work of men whose life and 
energies have long been aimed at perfection in furniture. 


Since 1859 many of our furniture workers have been trained to this 
end—from father to son—starting with us almost half a century ago—until 
today they are producing what could not be produced without that education. 
They are masters of the highest grade work. 


Furniture of Quality 


This is why it is the furniture of quality—in a class by itself— 
unassailled in its enviable reputation. 

It is to be found at all leading furniture stores where it can be 
=—< } examined. Its “lifetime” qualities make it the most economical to own. 
It can be distinguished by the nameplate. 





Illustrations of “ Forefather Furniture " will be ready to distribute by January 
10th. They show, particularly, dining room and bed room furniture that is created 
to make homes more beautiful. 




















It isn’t too Late 


There’s plenty of time before Christmas to get a Devoe 
Pyrography Outfit Artists’ Color Box Sketching Outfit 
or any one of a large number of useful things for an artistically inclined friend. 


If you get Devoe, you get the best quality obtainable. Send for our catalogue. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


176 Randolph St., Chicago Fulton and William Sts., New York 1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City 
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Model K 





WINTON Reserve-Power ‘ 





HE life of a Cannon is 100 Shots. 

So say Military Experts and Government 

records. 

The life of a motor may be estimated, in 
similar manner, at so many Piston-strokes and Revo- 
lutions of the Crank-shaft. Why not? 

Now a Motor that must turn-up 1,200 revolutions 
per minute to produce a road-speed of 30 miles an hour 
is weartng-out more than twice as fast as a Motor 
making the same road speed with 600 revolutions per 
minute. Why not? 

And, there is the distorting influence of Heat, 
in high-speed revolut:on, to consider, as well as the 
Wear from friction. 

Don’t forget that the piston of a Single-Cylinder 
Motor must work twice as often, to produce 600 revo- 
lutions per minute, as the ‘wo alternating pistons of a 
Double-Cylinder Motor must work. 

That means /wice the Wear.—on each Piston and 
Cylinder—half the Zfe, per mile traveled. 

In this same way a Four-Cylinder Motor divides the 
Work and the Wear of driving a single Crank-shaft at a 
given speed, into one-fourth the effort for each Piston, 
each Cylinder, and each set of Valves that would be 
required from a single-cylinder motor. 

* * * 

Figure that out on a year’s Mileage! 

Now, the Winton Model K is 7 many call a 
“Surplus-powered”’ Car 

But there can be no such thing as Surplus-power in 
a Motor Car. 

“* Reserve-power” is the correct term. 

And “‘Reserve-power” may, of course, be used to 
obtain a racing road-speed or track-speed. 

But, it has other and better uses. 

“Reserve-power,” of the Winton Model K kind, 
translates into ease of operation, long-life, durability, 
coolness of bearings in regular running, economy of 
lubricant, minimum wear on bearings, on valves, and 
on friction parts. 

It means all ¢hese, through the fact that a ‘‘Reserve- 
powered” Car, like the Winton Model K, can make a 
satisfactory road-speed with one-half to a fourth the 
number of piston strokes required by other cars to 
produce the same road-speed. 

That’s one advantage in ‘“Reserve-power.” 

Another vital advantage in ‘‘Reserve-power” is dis- 
covered and appreciated, when you want to climb a 
steep hill, on the Atgh-speed-gear, without shifting a lever 
to the low speed gear. 

Or, when you have a heavy load of passengers to 





carry oyer a very bad road, and want to make good 


time over it without inviting any of the Party 
push the Car at critical places ont ur 
Or,—when you feel it is your religious duty to t 
the vanity out of some Motorist who wants to 4 y 
on the road,—Ah, fai'’s the time you glory in 
splendid Reserve-power of your Winton Model K, w 
permits you to walk away from the Vain i 
petitor and put him back in the dust-c 
wanted to put you. 
Thirty Horse-power, ocr better. 
the big Driving W heels with m n 
mission—That’s the Winton Model iKe juiy 
Worth more than a 40 Horse pom rM 
with the usual power-wasting Transmission 
usual faulty system of Lubric atio yn 
Winton Speed is controlled by Compress 
on somewhat similar principle : t 
Air Brake system as used on Exy 
Infallible in action, and disper - 
several Speed levers in regular runnir 
Because, the Winton Pneumatic Control gives 











a graduated Speed range of from 4 miles an ! r to 30 10s 


miles an hour, by the simple pressing of 
on a soft spring pedal. 
e more you press, the faster 5 

The less you press, the slower you g 

Take your foot off the pedal altog er, and t 
Winton Car automatically stops, if you wish it to st 
that way. Es % 

* 


Then you can start the Winton Mode! ! 
out leaving your seat and without ‘Cranking sin 
shifting the Spark lever with your thu ind pressir 
down Speed pedal a little with yo t foot 

In eight years of constant use 
Winton Pneumatic Speed-Control has 
known to fail in an Emergency 

Our book, **The Motor-Car Dissected 
details and explains why. 

The Winton Model K has 

30 H.-P. or better. 

4 Cylinder Vertical Motor. 

Cone-Clutch “‘Velvety’’ Transmis : 

Winton-T win-Springs, self adjusting to light loads 
or heavy loads. 

inch Best Pneumatic Tires. 

Superb Tonneau, dashing Style, and thor« 
tested materials! 

Price, $2,500, and only one model made this 

Write for copy of ‘The Motor-Car D 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dey 
land, Ohio. 
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PRE NEW HOLD-FAST | 


CASEMENT ppv iirc 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM 
CASEMENT WINDOW . 

WORKED ENTIRELY FROM INSIDE THE SCREEA 
LOCKS SECURELY, CLOSED OR AT ANY ANGLE 
SIMPLE, STRONG, DURABLE. PUT IN ANY OLD 
HOUSE WITHOUT DISTURBING TRIM 
CASEMENTS ARE THE IDEAL WINDOWS FoR 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 

OUR"HOOK-FAST"LOCKS ARE THE PROPER ‘ 
FASTENINGS FOR COLD WEATHE! 
OUR BOOKLET TELLS A LOT ABOUT CASEMENTS.| | p 


HE CASEMENT HARDWARE co. 
17 VAN BUREN STREET: - + -CHICAC 

















| 
>> | This 
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this tree assumes a broadly open form, 
ess flattened at the top. In such situa. 
1y reach a height of more than a hup- 
and a trunk diameter of four or five feet, 
bark is grayish black, hard in te xture, 
ical furrows more or less numerous, the 


ween the furrows being somewhat sealy. 


ser trees the bark is smooth and beautiful, 
dark = rv color. 

1 blossoms come out with the young 
in small racemes, the pollen- bearing 






pistil-bearing flowers being gene rally on 


trees or different branches of the Same 
e great — -pods begin to fall early in 
They are flattened and somtimes reach 
é wt Fe en inches, with a width of one to 
half inches. The general color is a dull 
brown, with more or less of a reddish 

chocolate-brown seeds are gene rally 
they are arranged in indistinct cells in 
lf of the pod, the lower third of which 
the two walls a curious, juicy, greenish 


1 
} 
na 


} 


ilp rather sweet in taste. 


locust is valuable as an ornamental 

uny reasons. It is hardy, free from 

isily propagated, and a rapid grower. 

tionable thorns are now obviated in a 
riety offered by nurserymen 


rs were once seen together, one reading 
id, the other holding his hands tightly 
ompanion’s ears. An observer inquired 
rthis queer attitude. ‘“‘Why,’’ was the 
ne who was holding the other’s ears, 

n my sweetheart. Jack is reading 
ecause I can’t read myself. That is all 
I don’t want him to hear a word of what 








lady once asked in a draper’s shop to be 
sill A young clerk showed her some, 
We can do this for you at 6s. 6d. a vard.” 
asked for something better, but the 
hat they had nothing better. Where- 
aster came forward, and said: ‘You 
ny assistant, madam; he is new to the 
Here, madam, is a very superior article, 
ard. If it were not for the fact that I 
ne time ago we should have to charge 
as you are doubtless aware, owing to 
epidemic among the silkworms the price 
nereased enormously of late.’’ The custo- 
e silk \ few days later the same old lady 
asked for some tape. The clerk said 
lere is some we can it you have at 8d. 
irds. If it wasn’t for the fact that we 
in stock some time we should have to 
is you are doubtless aware, owing to 
epidemic among the tapeworms, the 
has gone up enormously.” It was 
with her umbrella. 





utility combined is becoming more 
of a feature in articles made by 
manufacturers for household use 
tion. Perhaps one of the most 
examples is the ‘‘ Bombayreed”’ 
s of whicha half dozen styles and 
llustrated ona back cover page. The 
igly glazed pot is doomed if the 
which ‘* Bombayreed ’’ jardinieres 
is any indication. 
xclusive features of ‘‘ Bombayreed ”’ 
show why every house owner 
r should preferthem. They are 
imported reed is elastic and 
ny amount of wear. Both reed 
ngs are impervious to damp or 
Besides the great variety of color- 
ikers agree to produce special colors 
harmonize with the color scheme 
ym, at a small extra cost. Be sure 
r the styles displayed on another 
note that the makers offer to send 
t book on ‘‘ The Care of Palms.’’ 
d interest every lover of house plants. 
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A MODERN COLONIAL HOUSE 


(Continued from page 20) 

yond the threshold. It is colonial, but not the 
colonial of mahogany and white paint. Colonial 
Dutch was chosen, and Dutch it is from the copper 
hood of the fireplace to the bull’s-eye lights upon 
the walls. It was a difficult style to undertake, 
far more SO than ” English ”? colonial, which is an 
inherited instinct with Americans. It involved a 
careful study of woodwork, furniture, and lighting. 
There is something very homelike and cozy about 
the room. It is not formal in the sense that many 
colonial dining-rooms are formal. The ceiling is 
jower than that of the living-room and the colors 
gre rich and deep. The walls are rough plaster of 
q neutral tone, not gray or buff, but an indescriba- 
blecolor just between. It has the effect of natural 
plaster, with which enough color has been mixed 
to give a little warmth, taking off the coldness of 
gray. Square Dutch tiles of a copper-brown form 
the floor, harmonizing with the deeper brown of the 
woodwork and the lighter tones of the plaster. A 
beamed ceiling, a plate-rack, and a hooded fireplace 
are among the “ Dutch features.’’ The fireplace is 
especially noteworthy, for it is of a type seldom 
attempted in American houses. Delft tiles were 
imported from Holland in order to have the scheme 
carried out completely. Two hundred are used, 
no two being alike. They are pictorial, and land- 
scape in design, in polychrome coloring and pro- 
duce an extremely quaint effect. 

On the crane hangs a copper kettle which has 
been in the Southworth family for nearly two cen- 
turies. In another part of the house is Lieuten- 
ant William Southworth’s commission, signed by 
an early colonial governor. Alice Southworth, it 
will be remembered, was the second wife of Gov- 
enor Bradford, a pretty romance turning on the 




















No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 


circumstance. Mrs. Ward has many interesting P a ‘a 

Sn eee ee to the Southworth family, reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

whic ave come to her by inheritance. An « ld e P P % 

pewter tea-pot in the dining-room is one of the Therefore, at naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg 

—. aapess en aes, gets, copper. and ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Sites gd staf ae _ , = ns, Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 
ae “ig gies 7 > -cora fe scheme. . ‘ 

— _ _ = - used in the bull’s-eyes and in arrangements for home libraries. 

Sites ahem wed = — light. The over-cur- It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 

23 — - 4 10ugh red is used to this * . . “ ; 

extent, the effect is not that of a red room. Cop- our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 

— | pacman acing es Se red sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 

s merel) se o deepen and strengthen the = : M 

— spieannatan and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
ere is a room on this floor with red walls and — i i f -bindi valizers. 

to many people it is the most fascinating in the Cases the only kind equipped with non binding door — je 

house It is Mr. Ward’s study or den, which might Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 

well be Ca ec the “ print-room ad It is t ls 7" 1 = e o_¢ ° ° Z 

by actual figures it is only 11 x 13, a ae whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath 


su . old prints and first ediiions which e and golden oak, er ye aplegen — west 
vou 2 he icate inst i i 
a ye hard to dup ate. Against the high Name of our authorized agent in your city mailed on req for 
' ains ang famous men of letters o f i 
he eighteenth century, engraved ty cael catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
amous ¢ sts, ¢ ios j ’ i i i 
ee a ane ——, ane may more. Uniform prices every where. Write for catalogue L 
taphael § --J. R. Smith as he usually signed 
himself—is represented by sev i ) W 

: S yy several prints, one after > G i 
_—— _ David Garrick in two characters, an dhe lobe- ernicke Co. canta 
an a little-known por.rait of Dr. Johnson, and BRANCH STORES: . — 
a rare head of Steele are amona the treasures. The New York, Chicago and Boston. In about one thousand cities. 
oe framed in dark weod, similar in tone to 
ne trim of the room. Above the high wainscot 
a are stained red, the color being quite 
om. _ Curtains and cushions are olive-green. 
: ae with exposed chimney-breast is built of 
ry — bricks. Upon high built-in shelves are 
o eather-bound volumes, the yellow bindings 
ne agreeably into the color scheme. Rare j 
editions of the eighteenth-century classics line the ANOTHER GRAUSTARK 


shelves—biogra phy and history in coveted letter- 


press. t i ) 
The second story of this home is furnished in the O L AN D O L E N B U R G 


same general scheme as the lower floor. White 


paint and old furniture are continued in the bed- By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 
























rooms, which are charming in quai r§ apers 

and dainty hangings. davinsaaiien aces — 

° The walled garden, with its hollyhocks and lark- There has been no really = in: Gallon Sor many oy, yoes by = 
spur, its beds of phlox and “ sweet-william ’’ is as known authors have been disappointments, and the reading public is now keen for 


much a part of the house as the doorway or the 


staircase. There are trees in this garden—oaks A RATTLING GOOD NOVEL—“ Roland” is that kind of a book 


and beeches, and a wee ri i 
d beeches, ¢ f ping willow; and if any- 2 
thing is lacking thus far in the old-time atmos- ee 


phere, it is supplied by brick walk laid in herring. || HERBERT S.STONE & CO. - . . - CHICAGO 


bone pattern, by box hedges and by a sun-dial. 
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IF BUILDING OR 


DECORATING 





the house you should consult some acknowledged 


authority before adopting your plans. Such you will 
find in Margaret Greenleaf, whose reputation as a prac- 


tical and artistic decorator is too well known to require 
further comment. @ Chicago Varnish Co. offers the 


services of Miss Greenleaf as Consulting Decorator to 


all who use their materials, /ree of any charge whatever. 


They also offer to make purchass as well as selections 
ot wall covering, drapery materials [submitting sam- 
ples] as well as furniture, rugs, and all that goes to 


make a home c-mplete @, Full color schemes are 
supplied on request, with sample panels showing the 


beautitul wood fnishes for floors and standing wood- 
work made by Chicago Varnish Co. The addresses of 


deale:s in your own town, carrying any of these ma- 
terials, will be furnished you, It unable to procure 
them locally, however, our Decorative Department will 


be pleased to order for you, and 20 comm#sston will be 


charged. @, Write tor further particulars to the New 
York office of Chicago Varnish Cu.. 22 Vesey Street. 





CHICAGO VARNISH 
COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street 
New York 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


27 Dearborn Avenue 
Chicago 














PRICE CUT IN HALF 








Review of Reviews Regular 
nanos . Price 
Woman’s Home Companion 

The House Beautiful \ $7.00 





SENSATIONAL PRICE $3.50: 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 





DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 





Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 

















oe ae: —— 

= = 5 | ite 
exquisitely illustrating in colors and accurately 
describing our splendid line of Lace Curtains, 
Bed Sets, Portieres and Curtain Novelties, sent 
anywhere in the United States, free. It is the 


foremost authority on curtain fashions and 
shows the advance styles at the lowest prices. 








We the freight and guarantee safe 
dies of 's. Prompt shipment. 


We also issue Furniture Catalog No. 8. 


ROBERT KEITH 
Furniture and Carpet Co. Kansas City, Mo. 


The ten retail floors shown above, and large 
warehouse, are filled exclusively with Keith’s 
i Furniture, Carpets and Curtains. 








A New Form of Building Contract 


No. I 


The indeterminable item 
contract is cost. 


in the usual building or 





To whatever sum that mai 
added ‘extras’? which materi 
estimate. 


be fixed in advance are 
lly increase the original 


To overcome these objections in building contracts 
a new form has been devised by which a total cost is 


absolutely guaranteed not to exceed a fixed, predeter- 





mined sum. 


This guarantee is insured placing the entire re- 
sponsibility for cost, workmanship and design upon a 
single, professional representative of the owner. In 
this way the cost may be consistently distributed over 
all the factors that enter int By the 
terms of this contract the maximum cost is fixed and 


the building. 


the minimum cost is variable. 





A copy of this Builder’s Contract will be sent on 














ous Friend.— Baltimore Americar 








request. 
HOGGSON BROS., Contract Designer 7 East 44th St., New York 
‘“‘ There is nothing I like so much as the excite- you think that the automobile will displace 
ment of subduing a horse of spirit,’’ cried the Strenu -” asked the conversational young woman. 
ous One. ‘“ And I prefer the quieter pleasure of ’’ answered the nervous young manashe 
utting down a pony of brandy,” replied the Bibu 


lown the road, “ if it ever hits him.’’— Wash- 











NOW READ 


Historic Styles in Furniture 190 Pages ‘100 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 














y, 














FIREPLACE BRICK MANTELS 


have been shipped by us to all parts of the world. 
-r. Any careful mason can erect them. Photographic 
: catalogue sent on application to Philadelphia & Bos- 
ton Face Brick Co., Dept.-14, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Paper on Bedsteads 


~™ OLLECTING bedsteads can hardlv be re- 
garded in the light of a fad. To possess une 
old bed is more than falls to the lot of every 
Z mortal. One is cause for congratulation; 
several are calculated to provoke envy and 

malice among other collectors. 
If but one bedstead can be acquired. it should be 
a four-poster of the late eighteenth-century type— 
slender columns, carved finials, a tester, and queer, 





of an unusual type. It combines Sheraton and 
Adam characteristics. The fluted columns are in 
the manner of the great cabinet-maker of Stockton- 
on-Tees; the headboard is decidedly Adam. It 
was in all probability made by a contemporary 
designer who realized how harmoniously fluted 
columns could be combined with a fluted headboard. 
terminating in an urn. In all old bedsteads, the 
tester and curtains make or mar it. Colonial patch 


Renaissance Bed and Mirror. Gothic Cabinet 


old-fashioned curtains. While all four-posters are 
interesting there is a wide range of a As 
with chairs, tables, and clocks the variety is 
greater than appears on the surface. There are 
beds of birch, maple, and apple, each interesting 
in a way, but none possessing the attractions of 
mahogany. 

The four-poster shown in the third illustration is 





has been used here with admirable effect. A val- 
ance, side curtains and headboard-drapery are of 
this material. The hanging, back of the headboard, 
is straight, giving full beauty to the delicate treat- 
ment of the wood. Upon the bed is an old dimity 
= appliqued in roses with a border of green leaves 

t is not patchwork or pieced work, but something 
more decorative. Modern coverings are apt to 


Four-Poster Bed. Early Nineteenth Century. Hepplewhite Chairs 





VERDICT 


OF LEADING 


ARCHITECTS 





The following comments are a 
few out of hundreds by the lead- 
ing Architects all over the coun- 
try upon 


UNIQUE 
STAINED 
FINISH 





‘“‘Compared with other methods of treating woods, 
we consider the results shown in these panels 
vastly superior to anytning we have seen."’ 

“*Very, very good. You will heir from us just as 
soon as we are ready. Let me have your speci- 
fications.’’ 

“I like them immensely. There shoyld be a large 
field for these."’ 

“They are all g-od. There are many places where 
these Tones could te used with stunning effect.’’ 

‘*These Niagara Tones appeal to me as an Archi- 
tect. The grays are the best I have seen. They 
are fine and I think you will find a large market 
for them.’ 

**I think these are very pretty. This is splendid, 
These gray Tones cannot be improved upon.”’ 

**Something the people will take to with e-cat 
avidity.’’ 


‘Beautiful! 
indeed.”’ 

**I think the field here a good one for your treat- 
ment of woods, It is splendid.’ 

**These will prove a great success, We have tried 
to get these Tones but have not been able to. 
They cannot be equalled. This is a splendid 
collection of samples."’ 

‘‘The effects of your method of treatment are very 
pleasing.’’ 

“These grays are fine, I like your Stains. I have 
never seen anything finer,"’ 

‘*They appeal to me asanarchitect. All your sam- 
ples are splendid.’’ 

**I am glad to see these Tones. They are very fine. 
I have not seen any as good.”’ 

“Your samples are beautiful. I have never seen any 
as good.’’ 

‘*Miraculous! Your grays are simply miraculous. 
I like them."’ 

“That is splendid. These Tones are very hand- 
some. The best I have seen. Yours is a fine 
line of goods.”’ 


Does it appeal to me? Very much 





If you intend building or re-decorating, permit us to 
send you a sample panel. For two cents cach we 
will send as many as you may desire. If your dealer 
does not sell our goods, 


SEND US HIS NAME 











CHICAGO 
VARNISH 
COMPANY 


27, Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 
22 Vesey Street, New York 
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JUST THE BOOK YOU 
WERE LOOKING FOR 


“HEART THROBS” 


“ CONTRIBUTED BY 50,000 PEOPLE” 





NE of the most remarkable volumes ever published, containing the rare ‘‘ Heart 

Throb ’’ selections chosen by thousands of readers of the National Magazine. 

The book contains gems of human-heart inspiration from all the ages, prize 
selections upon which final awards were made on behalf of judges by Senator William 
B. Allison and Admiral George Dewey. 


An encyclopedia of the enduring and inspiring expressions on Life, Love, Home, 
Friendship, Duty, Patriotism, Character, etc. A book of over 400 pages, hand- 
somely bound in cloth and gilt, illuminated cover—a rare and indispensable book for 
every home library. The names of the 840 people who received $10,000 in awards 
appear in this book as contributors, besides others who sent in selections. 


I have no hesitancy in saying that there is no book published this year that 
will give more permanent satisfaction than this unique volume. It is a_ ready 
reference for those familiar gems of sentiment which are constantly recurring to us 
during the everyday routine of life. 


Do not fail to secure a copy of the first edition of this remarkable book. You 
will thank me for the suggestion. 


A Place For Your Own Treasured Clippings 


In addition to its other attractions this book of ‘‘ Heart Throbs ” will be arranged, so that other 
favorite selections may be added by either writing on the blank pages or putting in a printed slip. 
The 840 award contributions forming the neucleus of the most remarkable book ever compiled. 
Here you have the favorite selections of the American nation, to which you may add any lines of 
verse or prose which you wish to preserve for yourself. 


Fill out the attached coupon and send it in at once, as the book will be published at an early 
date and in ample time for the Holiday Season, to send out as a most appropriate Christmas Gift 
Books will be shipped in the order the coupons are received. 





MR. JOE CHAPPLE, 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
Boston, MAss. 

Please send me one volumne of ‘*‘ HEART THROBS” bound in 
cloth and gilt with illuminated cover, for which | agree to pay $1.50 
on receipt of book. 

| ESEEER RRCERSIRE A Rey pees ke 
Be canieccans subdes nein 


City or Town, 











State, 

















Are you going to build? 


IF you intend to build or even to rent, Tue House Beaurirut will 

enable you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to 
your own uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of Tue House 
BeauTiruL—because, as one said: 


“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that I am proud of, and they have an eye for the practical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the’results are most satisfactory. I only wish everyone 
would read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.” 

















old bed, and modern wall-paper is always 


rate 
1renow bestowed upon bedroom furnishings 
ted in the modern colonial chamber — per. 
etail, and presenting as old-fashioned an 
eas is possible in a twentieth-century 
Vood-work, paper, hangings, floor-coverings 
iture are all cast in the same mold. 
r-poster of another style is shown in the 
istration. This design is of later date 
ple, but quite as beautiful in its way, and 
. splendid example of the early nineteenth- 
type. This bedstead was made to order 
French workmanship. The columns are 
ly earved in the acanthus pattern. With 
ery delicate foliation is visible. Horns 
have been used in a unique and very dee- 
vay on the footboard and the headboard. 
se, the wood is plain. Upon its lustrous 
very article in the room is reflected: the 
nd the grain are of unusual beauty. A 
ister is used and the single covering is of 
brocade 
same house is the Renaissance bedroom, 


d in jillustration first. The owners are 


Four-Poster. Late Eighteenth Century 


ite as to possess a quantity of rare furni- 
flower of the collection being placed in this 
Italian walnut carved in the manner of the 
teenth century is here seen at its best. 
rd, headboard, and sideboards exhibit the 
nque-cento motijs. The cabinet is late 
he mirror is Renaissance, and the triangu- 
ith spiral columns is Italian of the early 
Furniture of this character 
seen in America outside of museums. 
ids, from the historical viewpoint, are 
he most interesting of household possessions. 
chairs, tables, and chests, it developed on 
ent lines. In Anglo-Saxon times a pallet of 
rotected by a curtain, formed the usual 
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were of tardy growth. During the thirteenth cen- 
tury the chamber become an independent room. 
The bed became a bedstead in the usual meaning 
of the word. The original significance of the term 
was “place fora bed”. In the fourteenth century, 
the bed assumed another character, and was often 
the most ornamental piece of furniture in the house. 
Some of the Gothic beds suggest carved cages, 
others are fine examples of wood-carving, and show 
a beauty of construction unknown in the canopy 
beds of a later date 

During the sixteenth century the bed took on a 
diferent form. The massive Gothic bed was no 
longer tolerated. A lighter, more movable struc- 
ture superseded it. Slender columns upheld a 
eanopy of brocade or tapestry, and curtains of simi- 
lar material inclosed the sides. The Renaissance 
bed was not a four-poster in the colonial acceptance 
of the word, for the back was often incased with 
wood This headboard, if suchit may be called, 
was richly carved and occasionally displayed the 
arm of the house. 

The Renaissance bed illustrated here is of another 
type. Many of these beds are found in the palaces 
of Florence, Venice, and Rome. The carved fig- 
ures at the foot are characteristic of the type. One 
has uplifted head and hands clasped in supplication; 
the other has clasped hands with bowed head. 
Some of these beds are of ecclesiastical origin, nota- 
bly the one in the Vincigliata in Fiesole. 








A FAMOUS RENAISSANCE BEDSTEAD 


A famous bedstead of the French Renaissance is 
in the chamber in Fontainebleau occupied by Anne 
of Austria, wife of Louis XIII. The apartment, as 
a whole, is one of the most sumptuous in Fontaine- 
bleau. The walls are hung in Gobelin tapestry. 
The chairs are upholstered in Beauvais. The tables 
and cabinets are inlaid in elaborate patterns and 
ornamented with delicate carvings. The effect is 
bewildering. Evervthing is figured; everything is 
full of motion and color. The tapestry and paint- 
ings depict the most stirring events. There is noth- 
ing restful about the room except the bed, which, 
against a quieter background, would arouse enthus- 
iasm. It is a particularly fine specimen. There 
is no footboard and the headboard is lower than in 
the French bed of the previous century. 

English bedsteads of the sixteenth century were 
huge affairs. Some of the finer ones are preserved 
in the old manor-houses and show a strange ming- 
ling of Gothic and Renaissance. In the homes of 
the nobility there was always a state bed kept in 
readiness for a possible visit from the sovereign. 
The beds slept in by Elizabeth are past counting 
and Scottish beds associated with Mary Stuart are 
almost as numerous. ‘ 

The French were the first to use a suspended 
canopy. During Louis XIV’s reign, lower posts 
were discarded and the canopy fastened to the cor- 
nice. The bed in the king’s chamber at Versailles 
shows to what extent the decoration of this article of 
furniture could be carried. The headboard of this 
royal structure is carved in the best manner of the 
period. It is rococo, but a formal rococo, and far 
more dignified than the florid styles which suc- 
ceeded it. ; 

Of French beds, those of the Louis XVI period 
are most interesting. By this time straight lines 
replaced curves and broken shells and the various 
motifs classed under the head of rococo. 

Empire beds were stately couches and form 
striking contrast to the luxurious beds of Louis XIV 
and Louis XV periods. Napoleon’s bedchamber 
in Fontainebleau shows the ever-present emblems of 
conquest, which, even in a sleeping-room, were 
never absent. The torch, the wreath, and the eagle 
are all represented 

The belichante in use in early colonial times were 
of local make and very primitive. From the many 
references in early wills and inventories a vivid 
picture of the living-rooms of the first settlers is 
resented. The sleeping-rooms of the period are 
ess Clearly defined. Little mention is made of the 
bedstead, although allusions to “feather,” “straw,” 
and “flock”’ beds are numerous, the latter being a 
ed with a wool mattress. From the massive 
designs in voguein England and Holland the 
colonial bed of the seventeenth century may be 
conjectured. Few of these heavy structures were 
Imported until after 1650. 

















If you are thinking of buying an automobile, 
there are a hundred reasons why you should get a 
Cadillac. Don’t decide upon a machine until you 
have thoroughly investigated the remarkably 
fine and complete line offered for 1906. From 
it you can select a car to suit any requirements, 
whether a smart runabout at $750, a 40 horse- 
power touring car at $3,750 or one of the 
several intermediate types. 


We want you—everybody—to compare, 
point for point, the many advantageous features 
of the Cadillac. Then you will appreciate why 
it is the most easily operated, most economically 
maintained, most dependable of motor cars. In 
beauty of design and finish it is unsurpassed. 


We can offer no greater argument of Cadillac 
superiority than the fact that in four years the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company has grown from 
a small beginning to the largest automobile 
manufacturing establishment in the world. 


Don’t fail to see the Cadillac at the New 
York and Chicago Automobile Shows. 


Illustrated booklet A / and address of nearest dealer sent upon request. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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You can have all the hot water you want, when- 
ever, wherever you want it, with no more trouble 
than turning your faucet, and with less expense than 
the ordinary gas or cold water back. 

The MONARCH Automatic Instantaneous 
Water Heater can be installed in any Building where 
there is water piping, and natural, artificial or gaso- 
line gas supply. The day of its installation marks 
the end of cold or tepid water when you want hot. 

The MONARCH does not give you stale water 
from a reservoir, but fresh hot water from the cold 
water pipes. The Heater heats as the water runs. 

When you shut off the water, you shut off the gas, 
and the expense with it. If you only want a pint 
of hot water, that’s all you pay for. How unlike 
ordinary water backs where you pay for keeping hot 
a tub full all the while, when you only use a cupful 
once ina while. 

The MONARCH heats a hundred gallons of 
water for ten cents with ordinary artificial gas (at 
$1.00 per thousand) and a pint in proportion. 

MONARCH Heaters go in the basement. Can be connected in a few 
hours and easily adjusted. Every possible requirement is provided 
for in dozens of models. We have smaller models for kitchen or ° 


room only. Immensely convenient, extraordinarily economical—a 
household necessity. 


t bath 


Guaranteed for one year. Look for the Lion’s head—bewar 
unsatisfactory, expense-running substitutes 


Send Today ‘ov free book “ Home Comforts.” 


of particulars 





It tells you expiicitly, simply, just how every statement we've 
made is but a mild claim for a heating invention that'll make 
easier all the hot water work you do and make possible other 
work that you can’t do without a Monarch 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


1292 River Avenue, No. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A PERFECT PIANO A PERFECT PLAYER Ow 
TWO WAYS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


@, If you are a skilled performer—you will find in the Krell Auto-Grand a piano of the purest 
tone—of the easiest action—of the highest quality. 
@ If you love music—but do not possess the technical ability to play a piano—you will find 
the Krell Auto-Grand—the most modern, up-to-date piano-playing mechanism of any 
piano-player made. 
© A little practice will enable you to perform the most difficult operatic selections 
with an expression, shading and interpretation impossible in any other piano- 
player. Each key has an individual bellows attachment—easily con- 
trolled—but capable of a greater musical interpretation than is possible 
in other players. 
@, The daughter with her fine musical training can use the piano 
the father by the use of the player attachment can play any piece 
from the old family songs to grand opera. The young children 
can begin their musical education by familiarizing themselves 
with good music by means of the player. Every member of 
the family can use it—either as a piano or as a player. 
@. Used as a piano—the player mechanism is entirely 
concealed. A touch brings the player mechanism 
into action. No adjustment necessary. 
Everything simple and easy. 
@ Our beautifully illustrated free catalog 
tells all about the special features of the 
Krell Auto-Grand and gives valu- 
able information about piano- 
players. Send for it. 
AUTO-GRAND 
PIANO CO. 
Dept. X 
NEW CASTLE 
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AS A PIANO AS A PLAYER 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
to any part of the United States and Canada ; to 
foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, 
$2.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order, or postal order, payable to “Herbert S. 
Stone.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the 
old and new address should be given. \ 

The trade supplied by the American News Com- Copyright 1905, by Herbert S. Stone 
pany and its branches. mark registered. All rights reserved. 


HERBERT S. STONE, Republican Building, Chicago 
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Harvard Lampoon. 


revolution ~ Marie 


Yap Wagon’’ is the New York name for 
rsonally conducted automobile party, 


r mother’s letters to me when she is on & Vaca- 
a 
E2 


t are money-orders, pa? 


Did he fail to make a success of business? 
nbeal Yes. I believe that is why he 
“onkers Statesman. ; 


So she’s engaged at last! She seems 

o beat us all in the matrimonial race. 
Yes; she is on her last lap this time. 
Illustrated Bits. 


h Can vou tell me the difference between 
and “love’’? 
ll Boy Yes, ma’am. 


I like my father and 
r, but I love pie. 


Ram’s Horn. 


English language is growing. The Egypt 
pondent of the Osage (Mo.) News writes: 
Smith isn’t exactly on the sick list, but he’s 
¢ some.’’— Argonaut. 


‘m Appendix — People are trying to 
Vermiform A ppe ndix 
the majority Er. 


Yes; but weare 


lady,’”’ remarked the weary wayfarer, 
u oblige me with something to eat?” 

to the woodshed and take a few chops,” 
kind lady.—- Philadelphia Record. 


mer (in restaurant) —‘‘ Waiter, I wish you 

bring me a medium-done porterhouse steak 

red in mushrooms.” 

r (to cook) —‘‘ Choke one with the toad- 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 











will prove a revelation to you if you 
have any other grate than a Jackson, or 
if you have nograteatall. The Jackson 
gets four times the heat from a given 
amount of fuel that the ordinary grate 
does; changes the air in the room every 
fifteen minutes; no draughts, no smoke. 
Burns any coal, wood or gas, and fits 

any fireplace. Burns 24 hours without 

attention. Has many other strong 
Please 


Send for Our Free Book 


to learn allabout them. It describes and illus- 
trates them all, gives prices, and shows our many 
beautiful patterns of grates and mantels. To get 
the book send postal with name and address on it. 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 47 Beekman St . New York 
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“That Decauville Car”’ 


In building your automobile knowledge construct your foundation on facts. And don’t buy except on 
facts. There are real reasons for the superiority of 


“THAT DECAUVILLE CAR” 


Here are the facts that are selling “ Decauvilie ” machines to-day: 


Fact 1—‘ That Steel Pan.” The entire machinery is placed on a solid, flat, unwrenchable steel bed, which keeps everythng m 
perfect alignment and cannot be damaged by anything short of a total wreck. 

Fact 2—‘ That Decauville Engine.” The triumph of engine science, the product of ten years of practical tests on the road. Two 
separate and independent ignition systems. 

Fact 3—“ That Decauville Racer.” Now on the track for the fourth season. In 1902 made a mile in 48 seconds. This season's 
car is the development of the Decauville racer. High grade workmanship and material and “ knowledge ™ of automobile 
construction is the secret of “ Decauville” enduring qualities. 

Fact 4—“ That Decauville Guarantee.” An unlimited guarantee not only replaces parts—it insures perfect reliable mechanism, else we 
could not afford to give such a guarantee. 














For refinement of detail, strength and simplicity of construction, and luxurious comfort, “ That 
Decauville Car” is without a peer. Send for beautifully illustrated catalogue, with more facts 


DECAUVILLE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Sole Amencan Agent Licensed Importer Under Selden Patent 
Send for Booklet No. 8 


SALESROOM AND GARAGE :— Southwest Comer of Broadway and 56th Street 
NEW YORK 


For your peace of mind we carry a complete stock of Decauville parts for immediate replacement in case of accident 





R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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Bombayreed’ Jardinieres 
Ideal for Home Decoration 

@ Bombayreed Jardinieres represent the first su ful effort to pr 

an artistic jardiniere at a moderate cost. Their introduction ha 

an immediate success, both from a decorative view point and [ 

beneficial effect upon the plants they contain 

@. Glazed jardinieries choke a plant. Bom! 

house plant to breathe—their construct ll 

and drainage. Your palms and ferns wil 

beautiful in Bombayreed Jardinieres. 

@ These jardinieres are constructed of a peculiar 

Malay Peninsula, especially for this pur 


etc.—or especially colored to harmonize with 
colors as well as the reed are absolutely impervi 
is of great strength and elasticity. Bombay 
broken ; their decorative qualities are unequalled 


PARTIAL PRICE LIST 
1 Persian, made for 8 inch pot, $1.00; 10 inch pot $1.59 
2 Grecian, - ee ‘ 1.50 4 1.75 
.3 Roman, ee ss iy 1.25 
.4 Arabian, a ie »”) 
5 Egyptian, “ fe y 1.00 
6 Cingalese, “ on va 5 
.7 Japanese, “ te 1.50 
Write For C complet: rice I 
Jardinieres are also made to fit 12 an : 


« Write at once for catalogue i in colors de ng | 
ieres in detail, and giving full price list for any size 
and coloring. 
VREE.—4n expert treatise, “ The Care of Palms 
plants Send your name and addres tha 
5S you copy of the booklet and eatalog 
~ TODAY. Express Prepaid. 


CAROLINA GLASS CO. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


DEPT. W ?¥ 
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